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FLORIDA FOR THE WINTER. 
By GEORGE CANNING HILL. 


To the nomadic Northerner, oppressed by the rigid restraints 
of the climate of his prolonged winter, Florida seems like a fresh 
discovery, the delight of which 
he despairs of his ability to 
communicate to others. If a 
peninsula like this most south- 
ern of all the States, projected 
down into the neighborhood of 
the tropics, with the beneficent 
Gulf Stream running the whole 
length of its eastern coast, 
sprinkled thickly with lakes of 
all sizes and gemmed on its en- 
tire coast-rim with little para- 
dise islands, and crowned with 
forests of noble pines, groves 
of magnolias, parks of moss- 
draped oaks, and the spine- 
headed palmetto,— if such a 
peninsula, bathed in the balmy 
airs of tropical seas and fragrant 
with the balsamic odors of its 
peculiar vegetation, could be 
towed up across the lines of the 
Atlantic latitudes and moored close to the southern coast of this 
bleak and rocky peninsula named New England, without parting 
with a single one of its unparalleled attractions, so that the 
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Northern people could have this soft and soothing sanitarium 
right at their doors, wonder itself would go wild in attempting 
to find phrases fit to convey an adequate expression of its more 
than satisfied experience. 

But it so happens that, if the mountain will not come to us, we 
may easily repair to the mountain. The astonishingly multiplied 
facilities for travel in these times come in to answer promptly, as 
well as fully, to the requirements of so inviting a journey. Of 
Florida the people of New England and the North really knew 
nothing until long after the close of the war of the sections. To 
the most of us it was asa forbidden land. In the common imagina- 
tion it was associated with the Everglades and the gallant Major 
Dade’s bloody fight with the Seminoles; with swamps and 
marshes and cane brakes, and their repulsive paludal populations 
of alligators and their scaly congeners of the ever moist lowlands; 
of forests of funereal cypress, gloomy vistas, and impenetrable 
tangles of deadly undergrowth; and of an atmosphere steamy 
with constant evaporation, and heavy with the poisons of malaria, 
which no winds from the surrounding seas could clear away. In 
the thorough removal of these misconceptions of ignorance, and 
the supplanting of them with an actual knowledge of the surpris- 
ing facts, it may truly be said that Florida has undergone a new 
discovery, and emerges from the deep sea of prejudice like a fresh 
creation for us all. 

As a matter of physical geography, it has been said by a 
capable judge that there are five Floridas instead of one, and 
each one different in essential particulars from all the others. 
The Peninsula State is some 400 miles in length, and in its 
extreme northern portion of about equal breadth, running across 
the State of Georgia wholly, and of Alabama partially, on their 
southern boundaries. There is no State east of the Mississippi of 
similar territorial dimensions. It contains nearly sixty thousand 
square miles, or thirty-eight million acres, of which one half were 
under cultivation in 1885. The assessed valuation of its property 
more than doubled from 1880 to 1885, its population amounting 
in the last-named year to three hundred and forty-two thousand 
four hundred and fifty-one souls. Its total valuation is $70,667,- 
458. There are one thousand six hundred and eighty-eight miles 
of railroad within the State, against five hundred and twenty- 
eight miles in 1880. In five years it advanced 28 per cent in 
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respect of population, 127 per cent in assessed wealth, 44 per 
cent in schools, and 218 per cent in railroad mileage. 

No account of such a State would begin to be complete that 
dispensed with the dry statistics that best establish the reality of 
its existence as well as the potentiality of its promise. According 
to the last census taken of the products of Florida, it appears that 
a total of almost $30,000,000 in value is to be placed to its annual 
credit. This amount is distributed among such productions as 
strawberries, honey, swine, sheep, and beef; fish, oysters, and 
sponges ; oranges, lemons, limes, and pineapples ; rice, sugar, and 
molasses ; cedar, hard pine, and other lumber, equivalent to two 
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thirds of the whole, and cotton. The strong attractions which the 
State presents to immigration are fully explained by the bare 
statement of facts of such tempting significance. 

The variety of soil and climate assures a corresponding variety 
of production. The chain of lakes that is so striking a feature 
of the region extends diagonally across the State, forming a broad 
gem-like belt. These fresh-water lakes are to be counted by the 
hundreds, Orange County alone containing not less than six 
hundred of them, varying in their dimensions from a little pond 
to a sheet of water stretching a dozen miles in breadth. The 
margins of these inland lakes are, for the most part, hard and dry; 
and all of them are fed by springs that insure a copious supply of 
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water all the time. Florida might with propriety be named The 
Lake Country, and as such would challenge the rivalry of the 
entire continent. Of course, considering the circumstances of 
the land formation, the embosoming territory is not to be com- 
pared for boldness and picturesque precipitousness with that in 
which are set the lakes of the North. Yet the inframing hills are 
not less than from thirty to fifty feet high, and the depth of the 
water in some of the lakes is sixty feet, on a bottom of the 
purest sand. The land west of St. John’s River rises to an 
altitude of one hundred feet, and then spreads out into a broad 
plateau, embossed with hills of respectable size. 

Florida is to the Northern man in winter what the White 
Mountains and the Maine and Massachusetts coasts are to him in 
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summer; and by the simple act of migration, now so easily per- 
formed, he may take his convenient winter vacation with as little 
trouble as he indulges in a midsummer idleness. There will 
naturally be a stream of immigrants pouring into this inviting 
southern peninsula for the purpose of profitable settlement, to 
cultivate the semi-tropical fruits that are the generous gifts of 
nature to this favored climate and soil. But there is an invasion : 
of still another kind in progress, of families from New England ° 
and the entire stretch of Northern States, which, from motives of 
health or pleasure, to escape the searching winds of winter, or to 
obtain coveted rest and repose, is moving down upon this envied 
location from early December till the end of capricious April, 
carrying the penates along, housing in the palaces of hotels there, 
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or domesticating in cottages that hide among the oaks and pines 
and magnolias, and making the landscape all over the habitable 
parts of the State break out in the welcome smiles of the civiliza- 
tion of these modern days. 

It is this phase of the new transmigration that especially 
attracts the attention of those who watch with any commensurate 
interest the social movements of the time. To abandon a climate 
whose fogs and piercing winds engender obstinate catarrhs, and 
incessantly hold out sharp threats of rheumatism, lumbago, and 
pneumonia, and in a day’s ride to be transported in luxurious 
comfort into an atmosphere breathing only balm from ocean and 
forest, suggests the magical almost strongly enough to provoke 
disbelief. Yet it is no more miracle than what kind Nature her- 
self is ready to work for those who are willing to trust to her 
generous partiality. 

The Englishman crosses the choppy Channel, and hurries across 
France to Nice, to Sicily, and the shores of Africa, to get rid of 
the heavy influences of the wintry airs of his sea-girt isle ; but he 
finds no such soothing and equable atmosphere under Mediterra- 
nean skies as our own yet-to-be-populated Florida offers the lungs 
and brains of the people of the North and East, overstrained with 
their increasing work, and wound up continually to the pitch at 
which the mainspring so frequently snaps. Here is a winter 
climate that delights to the verge of pleasant intoxication. The 
landscape is a mass of verdure illuminated with galaxies of flowers. 
The luxuriancc of the vegetation is suggestive of the voluptuous, 
if the efforts of nature may by grace be so described. It is 
blessed but to exist among such scenes, and to breathe such airs. 
It would be the paradise of the lotus-eater, if the influence on the 
senses were not exhilarating as well as full of dreaminess. Sun- 
rises and sunsets are new glories every day, beheld from the low 
islands that fringe the coast, or at the populous settlements up 
the noble St. John’s, and among the pellucid lakes that gem the 
“divide.” The midday in one of the parks of oaks, or avenues of 
magnolias, or groves of columnar palms, exhibits the chastened 
light of a vast cathedral, subduing to repose the spirit that has 
grown restless in the unfeeling pressure of business or profes- 
sional exactions. 

The atmosphere becomes a balm for lungs accustomed to the 
cruel eccentricities of the winter climate of the North. The 
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nerves respond to the delicious influence, and grow gradually 
quiescent. It is nothing akin to somnolency that steals over the 
senses, but a soothing, satisfying, and 
sustaining sensation of the nerves 
that creeps into the spirit, steadily 
lifting and settling it in a state of 
equipoise, in which every faculty is 
slowly conscious of the even fullness 
of its own power, and only to live 
seems to be pleasure enough. 

“Nor does the newly come visitor 
suspect himself to be in the wiles of 
a temporary hallucination. He looks 
about him, and beholds what seems 
an almost magical blending of the 
vegetation of the north and south — 
the oak and the cedar, the pine and 
the palm. The very birds of his own 
latitude are immigrants here as well 
as himself. The domestic robin’s 
notes are heard along with the inde- 
scribable medley of the mocking- 
bird’s song ; and the wood-duck, that 
sails his feathered fleet on northern 
ponds and lakes, is to be seen in com- 
pany with the flamingo and the peli- 
can. 

* Without being in any sense a real- 
istic fairy-land, it is not to be denied 
that it works al! the imaginary effects that are commonly as- 
cribed to that vaguely conceived realm. It is rude; it is even 
savage ; it is no forest of Ardennes along the banks of the rivers 
and around the borders of the endless lakes ; yet the possibilities 
under the hand of intelligent clearing and pruning and cultiva- 
tion are so numerous as to create an embarrassment of the riches 
that nature has so lavishly scattered around. The day at last has 
dawned that is to witness the invasion of these forest solitudes by 
distant visitors and the opening of these dense growths of vegeta- 
tion to an occupant population. 

Life seems to be without limit or exhaustion, both on land and 
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sea. There is the incessant singing of native and migratory 
birds, and the flashing of plumage to be seen on exhibition 
nowhere else in our wide country. Eagles, sea-gulls, wild ducks, 
pelicans, herons and cranes, the cardinal bird and the mocking- 
bird,— the land is vocal with their presence. When the March 
wind blows keenest and howls loudest around our northern 
homes, in Florida it is already luscious summer ; strawberries are 
red and ripe on the table; violets are in blossom in the woods 
everywhere ; the palm is holding up its plumy crown at the end 
of its stately stem; the breath of the jasmine perfumes the air ; 
vines cling to the palmettos; the passion flower, the scarlet 
trumpet-creeper, the wild honeysuckle, and the “ Spanish bayonet ” 
are ready to load the gentle current with the fragrance of their 
bursting hearts ; and blossoming blackberry vines, holly, resur- 
rection ivies, and delicate-hued lichens, with a whole catalogue of 
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other plants that must be passed unnamed, are bewildering the 
vision with the variety of their tints and colors, and ravishing the 
sense with their surpassingly sweet fragrance. 

No description, however, may justly be applied to what is in 
itself indescribable. One must either test the reality with his 
own experience or make the largest drafts on his freed imagina- 
tion. In Florida the rest of the country has found its Persian 
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gardens and its parks and waters where the winter does not come. 
Across its territory the breezes of the Atlantic and the Gulf are 
always at play. Bays and inlets that invite hospitality from the 
sea indent its shelly coast. Its territory is watered by fine 
navigable rivers, begemmed with lakes and ponds, laced with the 
clearest brooks, and all are fed from the most marvellous springs, 
many of them possessing medicinal virtues. The forests that 
darken the land are of genuine magnificence. Live-oaks, pines, 
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cedars, cypresses, magnolias, and other flowering trees keep it 
verdurous from the beginning to the end of the year, and load the 
atmosphere continually with their healing and invigorating balm. 
Fish and fowl abound in the rivers and among the islands, oysters 
and turtles appealing most strongly to the palate. Vineyards 
yield grapes from which are pressed the most enticing wine. 
Game is everywhere in the woods, with the deer and wild turkey 
at the head of the list. The orchards produce fruits of the most 
delicious flavors. In the gardens grow figs and_ pineapples. 
Orange groves are as common as avenues of magnolia. It isa 
land running over with abundance. 

The tourist who now sets out to derive pleasure chiefly from 
his investigations into the wonderful characteristics of Florida, if 
he enters the State by rail, as he is most likely to do, will first 
recognize the fact of his introduction into a delightful climate and 
country on being set down at Jacksonville, the largest city in the 
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State, situated on the St. John’s River in the upper or highland 
section. If he had ever visited the country in years gone by, he 
would hardly know where he was after the lapse of even the past 
six years. He sits down to plan his survey of the attractions 
awaiting him. He is enchanted, first of all, with the ideal salu- 
brity of the soft and soothing airs, which act as a renovating balm 
on his taxed and tired system. He is made conscious of enjoying 
an existence that is not weighted with cautions and beset with 
the drawbacks of a prudence that is forever uttering its warnings. 
He sees a procession of health seekers, vacation tourists, sports- 
men, and fashion-followers moving along in his company. All 
seem to feel as if at last they had found the land where slumbers 
the fabled fountain of perpetual youth. It was past the mouth of 
the same St. John’s River that Ponce de Leon sailed in quest of 
the hidden secret whose discovery was to satisfy the universal 
desire. 

Studying the State from the chart of information before him, he 
finds that, at the start, he is in the metropolis itself, a city of 
some thirty thousand inhabitants. The river, the residences strung 
along its inviting banks, the hotels, the refined and cultivated air 
that distinguishes the people, all impress him with a satisfying 
sense of his entirely changed surroundings. There is Pablo 
Beach, with its hotels and cottages, sixteen miles away, offering 
its surf bathing and fishing and shooting. Fernandina is thirty- 
three miles distant, with inviting hotels and a fine harbor and 
ocean beach. St. Augustine, the oldest settlement on the Ameri- 
can continent, is distant thirty-six miles, celebrated for its beauti- 
ful bay, its fort and sea wall, and its well-preserved relics of the 
civilization of Old Spain, to be seen in its streets and houses, that 
belong to the centuries that are buried. 

At the mouth of the St. John’s is Fort George Island, the 
perfect representative of tropical scenery, with its incomparable 
roads of comminuted sea shell, its superior hotels, its lovely walks 
and drives in parks of live-oak and avenues of magnolia and palm. 
Mayport and Burnside Beach sleep at the mouth of the river on 
the southern side. Up the river, each with excellent hotels to 
accommodate the tourist, are Orange Park, Mandarin, Magnolia, 
and Green Cove Springs, set in a verdurous framework of live oak 
and magnolia groves, and occupying bluffs on the river. He 
returns to Jacksonville to visit the Sub-Tropical Exposition now 
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open, which he will find to be a full revelation of the wonders of 
this wonderful country. By rail, or by boat, if preferred, he will 
go to the thriving city of Palatka, on the St. John’s, fifty-six miles 
away, the centre of an extensive orange-growing district, in which 
are located many of the most noted groves in the State. Here 
good hotel accommodations likewise abound, and from this point 
start boat excursions up the St. John’s and the Ocklawaha. On 
the broad bosom of the former, and between the tortuous banks of 
the latter, a succession of charming scenes breaks on the enrapt- 
ured sight that are to the one who sees them for the first time 
like an indescribable revelation. 

In nine hours of con- 
tinuous travel one can 
exchange Jacksonville, 
at the north, for Tampa, 
on the _ southwestern 
coast, lying on the bay 
of the same name, from 
which is frequent regu 
lar communication by 
steamer with Key West, 
New Orleans, and Ha- 
vana. If he chooses to 
stop along the line, how- 
ever, the tourist will 
have an opportunity to 
visit, not only Palatka, 
but Seville, Sanford, 
Winter Park, the very 
heart of the delightful 
lake region; Orlando, 
Kissimmee, Lakeland, 
Bartow, and a string of 
other attractive places 
of less pretension. Be- 





Ag vonage sides the railroad to 

Tampa, there is the 

Florida Southern Railway, that takes the traveller through a 
section of the State which abounds with attractions, and gives 
evidence on all sides of prosperity. At Punta Gorda the railway 
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terminus is reached, the farthest southern railway station in the 
United States. Here isa fine hotel, and steamers sail twice a 
week for Key West and Havana. There are, of course, points for 
diverging travel all along the line into places and regions that 
crowd their pressing invitations upon the attention of the tourist 
and pleasure seeker. Their names alone would make a long list 
in any memorandum. 

Westward from Jacksonville stretch the oldest towns in the 
State, located in a farming country that has been long settled, 
where production was greatest in the days before the war, and 
the surface of the country is sufficiently varied to expose to view 
highly attractive scenery. At Lake City is the State Agricul- 
tural College. Ellaville is “way down upon the S’wanee River.” 
Tallahassee is the State capital; and Pensacola, with its magnifi- 
cent harbor, is well named the Queen of the Gulf. This com- 
pletes the third branch of the tour of the State, in each of which 
have been seen a country that is a miracle of productiveness, an 
endless succession of pretty and prosperous towns, and a variety 
of natural products whose number almost challenges credulity 
itself. In every town and city the traveller finds a cordial wel- 
come to hotels that are not to be matched by those of towns not 
more populous in any part of the world. 

On this subject of hotels, a subject of such importance to all 
persons contemplating a tour of this kind for combined comfort 
and pleasure, it is to be fairly said that Florida has opened the 
sure road to her permanent prosperity by making in advance such 
generous offers of hospitality to all persons entering her borders. 
And as her visitors come from nearly or quite all the States of 
the Union, a wide range of wants and tastes is necessarily to be 
provided for. If the distinction of Washington is that its society 
is a composite of elements furnished equally by all parts of the 
country, it is to be said of Florida that every State is represented 
within her inviting borders, and a social air is created in all 
localities that is at once strangely new and exhilarating. This 
most interesting process of rapid recolonization is working out a 
result that lies beyond the reach of even the most sanguine proph- 
ecy. To properly answer the requirements of this new and culled 
population, the erection of the open, spacious, and magnificent 
hostelry is but thé evidence of a sagacious appreciation of the 
vital facts in the case. Hence the almost magical appearance of 
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the palatial hostelries of Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Fernandina, 
Fort George Island, Palatka, and Winter Park. 

Any description of them would be out of place in an article of 
this generalcharacter. At St. Augustine have just been completed 
the superb Ponce de Leon and Alcazar hotels and the Casa 
Monica, all of them opened to the travelling public since the com- 
ing in of the year. They are indeed what they purport to be, 
Spanish-Moresque palaces, constructed on a scale of genuine 
magnificence, whose architectural beauties would call upon the 
pens of professionals for an adequate description. They are 
supplied with courts, plazas, and fountains, with verandas and 
marbles and mosaics, and are set in luxuriant surroundings of 
orange, palm, and olive trees, that excite in the mind visions of 
life in the orient. In the long list of their all but boundless 
resources, besides the actual hotel, with its furniture, its cuisine, 
its service, and its management, there are tropical gardens, tennis 
and racquet courts, ballrooms, Russian and Turkish baths and 
swimming-pools, casino and café, library, concert-rooms, and 
music, —all tending to the welcome dissipation of care on the 
one hand, and the relief of ennui on the other, and in such an 
atmosphere helping to make free, open-air life a summer luxury 
from December to May. 





No wonder that our most intelligent and distinguished people 
of the North quickly saw and seized so rare an opportunity to 
migrate for the pinching term of winter to a climate and to 
scenery which it is impossible to rival in these higher latitudes even 
in the season of summer. They saw at once that Florida was the 
ideal land in which to pass the winter vacation, preserving the 
physical energies that go to waste in simply contesting for life 
with the elements. And it is not less true, either, because the 
statement rests on the same obvious grounds, that the lives of 
hundreds of persons now advanced in years would be wonderfully 
prolonged, and in placid enjoyment instead of a continued struggle, 
if they were to pass even a part of each winter in the soothing and 
restoring climate of Florida, where the perils of sudden atmos- 
pheric changes are unknown. Mrs. Stowe thinks that every man 
and woman who can, should have a winter home in Florida, both 
for pleasure and for health, while every man in moderate circum- 
stances might have such a home for profit. As the railroads in 
the State have increased their mileage at such a rate within the 
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past half-dozen years, so has the service of the great trunk lines 
from the North been improved and enlarged to meet the demands 
of the travel that sets southward to the land of flowers every 
winter in an enlarging current. 





A ROSEBUD. 


By A. C. BREWSTER. 


Amipst a blooming thicket 

A rosebud charmed mine eye; 
I set my hand to pick it,— 
How could I pass it by? 


Yet, pricked, I onward wandered 


To meditate a bit,— 


And well the action pondered, 
3ut worse to think of it. 


Said I: “If plucked the flower 
In wanton sport to-day, 

Perchance the fading hour 
Shall witness fade away 


“Charms, that in native bower, 
Perfect the beauty round, 
Where men shall own its power, 
While birds their praises sound.” 


So, blooming there in beauty, 
I left the queen of May; 
And rapture of the duty 


Time ne’er can take away. 
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ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 
By SHERIDAN PAUL WAIT. 


Wuat should always be a labor of love is appointed for him to 
perform who is permitted to tell of the ruling motives, typical acts, 
and leading events that have shaped the character, expressed the 
nature, and marked the course of a truly noble life. And what 
sad proof it is of our blindness and ingratitude, that such a task 
should ever be deferred until the one our words would fain com- 
memorate dwells with us here no more. Yet we can readily 
understand why this should have been so in the case of those 
benefactors of mankind who with prophetic vision have foreseen, 
and with a trumpet-voice declared, that truth which the age in 
which they lived rejected and despised, but which succeeding 
generations have thankfully received, and united to do honor to its 
first enunciator. This we have come to look upon as a fixed and 
unavoidable fact, involved necessarily in human progress from a 
lower to a higher state. So, also, although perhaps less easily, can 
we apprehend why the midnight vigil and the attic labor of each 
pioneer in nearly every path of science and invention should pass 
before us without praise until we reap right selfishly the product 
of their toil. For this we find a ready justification in the felt 
necessity for each of us to do his part in maintaining that which is 
deemed to bea proper guardedness and conservatism. But no 
such excuse is available when one dwells among us who has both 
will and means to act for the immediate material betterment of 
mankind, whenever and wherever opportunity and the principles 
by which she orders her life permit and direct. Such a one is 
ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 

The words of advice often and emphatically addressed by her to 
one whose life-work is that of a teacher, “Seek always to impress 
your hearers with the fact that you treat of persons and events 
only in so far as they serve to illustrate laws and principles !’’— 
should be the key to the interpretation of Mrs. Thompson’s life. 
What is the point of contact between it and humanity? What the 
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pivotal motive, what the crucial experience, that has made that 
point of contact one of universal value? Let us hasten to the 
answer, even at the risk of marring the formal symmetry of our 
sketch. 

She first met the man who was to be her husband, in the month 
of December, 1843, at a concert given in the city of Boston, at 
Masonic Hall, on Tremont street. Thomas Thompson was a well- 
known millionaire of that city, a cultured gentleman, of liberal and 
artistic tastes. When he first saw the young Vermont girl 
Elizabeth Rowell, who was attending the entertainment in com- 
pany with some relatives resident in the city, with whom she was 
visiting at the time, he was captivated by her exquisite beauty, 
and sought at once an introduction. The attraction proving 
mutual, he pressed his suit so ardently and successfully that in 
less than a month from the time of their first meeting they were 
married. The friends of Mr. Thompson gave a splendid banquet 
in his honor at the Tremont House on the occasion of his 
wedding, and for the purpose of initiating his young wife into the 
créme de la créme of Boston society. But in this world so new to 
her she found few points of attraction save in the companionship of 
her husband, who yielded to her his supreme devotion the 
remainder of his days. By her marriage she was at once placed 
in relations the very opposite of those in which she had been 
reared. Possessed of health and beauty in a marked degree, 
idolized by her husband, admired and courted by an increasing 
circle of acquaintances among those whose praise the world holds 
dear, with every luxury at her command, with every inducement 
and enticement presented for her to lead a life of social pleasure 
and distinction, we find the inherent royalty of her nature revealed 
in the following touching event, which marks the decisive epoch of 
her life, and answers the question we have asked, as to the 
point of contact between it and humanity. 

Among the pictures in her husband’s gallery was one in which 
the artist had portrayed man’s inhumanity to man in its, perhaps, 
most common and most cruel phase, —the forcible ejectment of a 
tenant by his landlord. The constable and his helpers are throw- 
ing out from door and window, in one promiscuous heap, the 
meagre household effects. Surrounded by boxes and bundles, 
there, O piteous sight! upon the pavement stands the sick mother, 
with her tiniest babe pressed to her bosom, her hair disheveled, 
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and her gown a rag to. which another baby clings. Beside her, 
with one hand at her head and the other at her waist, is the 
husband and father, with pale, haggard face, two little children 
clinging to his legs, crying, with terror pictured in every feature. 
Near by, stands the grandsire, his white hair streaming down his 
neck, his hands clasped toward heaven, and a look of doubting 
supplication showing through his tears, as though the while he 
prayed he could not keep the question back, — Can such things 
be, and still an over-ruling God exist ? 

When for the first time the young bride’s eye fell upon the 
canvas whereon the painter had most faithfully portrayed this 
woeful scene, her soul was stirred to its very depths, and she 
had the picture moved to her own private room, where she was 
wont to gaze upon it by the hour, until its imagery was burnt into 
her brain, and she exclaimed: “Though the wealth of all the 
Rothschilds should be mine, never will I allow myself more than 
the bare necessities of life, so long as misery such as that stalks 
abroad!’’ Nay, more than this, she then and there declared a 
solemn vow that, in so far as she had power and opportunity, 
she would spend the balance of her days employing all her time 
and talent, and using every means she could command, as best 
she might, in whatsoever manner seemed most wise and promised 
speediest and most favorable results, to in some degree make 
lighter the burdens of earth’s suffering children. How well this 
covenant has been carried out, let her life-work testify. 

This, then, being the central fact and ruling motive of her 
career, let us, before we note some of the principal acts in its 
subsequent outworking, consider briefly what had gone before 
that tended toward this culminating point. For those rare souls 
in every age who body forth the spirit of a better day oncoming 
are what they are as much because of a work of organic prepara- 
tion, in which their own volition had no part, as by the exercise of 
their divine prerogative of will to know and do the right. 

ELIZABETH ROWELL was born in Lyndon, Vermont, February 
21, 1821. The circumstances and experiences of her early life are 
fully and fittingly symbolized by the rough and rugged climate and 
topography of the Green Mountain State. Born in a log cabin, 
on a stormy night, in the midst of winter, she was from that 
moment until she reached the age of twenty-three to become 
accustomed and inured to every form of hardship and privation 
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that fell to the lot of a poor farmer’s child sixty years ago. From 
her mother, in particular, she inherited that sympathetic good-will, 
which in the ‘straitened circumstances of the parent could only 
have a limited expression, but which, lying latent in the child, 
awaited only a favoring environment to blossom forth and find its 
full fruition. 

Her father, Samuel Rowell, was a tall, large, finely proportioned 
man, good natured, and, as a hunter, passionately fond of his dogs 
and gun. Although leading a life-of labor and exposure, he lived 
to be ninety-nine years of age, smart and active to the last, his 
death being caused by a fall. Her paternal grandfather was an 
Englishman from Exeter. He lived to be one hundred years old. 
His mother died at the age of one hundred and four ; and of her 
eight children all lived over eighty years. 

Mrs. Thompson’s mother came from Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
Of her people but little is known, as she was left an orphan at an 
early age, her father dying before she was born. She was married 
at the age of sixteen, and had six children, all boys, before she 
was twenty-five, when her first daughter, Elizabeth, was born. She 
was a woman of delicate, sensitive features and temperament, and 
of peculiar sweetness of character. She died at the age of ninety- 
five. Mrs. Thompson’s most permanent and tender recollections 
of her early life cluster around her mother. That she might 
lighten a little the load borne by this much-burdened parent, the 
daughter, Elizabeth, when only nine years old, went out to help in 
the household duties of a neighboring family as a maid of all work, 
receiving as wages twenty-five cents per week, provided the result of 
her labor and her general deportment proved satisfactory during each 
seven days’ period. How hard she used to try to be a good girl, and 
thorough in her work! and how she used to wonder if she had been 
good enough, and had accomplished sufficient to get the twenty- 
five cents! for on that depended her mother’s supply of green tea. 
With this incentive she kept her situation for nine months, and 
gained a permanently practical and lastingly sympathetic under- 
standing of the trials of those who seek deservingly to fill such 
places. Her school advantages were very slight indeed. She 
seemed to learn but little from books, preferring always to study 
the lessons taught by objects in the world of form and life about 
her. The suffering of an injured bird or animal, and much-more 
that of a human being, called forth from her, not merely a display 
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of pity and of grief, but a tempest of agony, which was divided 
between the object and the subject of the misery. Her young 
mind was even then busied with many of the problems of existence 
which she feels that she has yet but partially unraveled. 

Mrs. Thompson’s grandmother on her father’s side was a 
Dustin, a great-granddaughter of the celebrated Hannah Dustin, 
to whom a monument has recently been erected on Contoocook 
Island, in the Merrimac River, at Concord, N. H., through the 
efforts of Colonel Robert B. Caverly. Says Bancroft the his- 
torian :— 


In the pages of Charlevoix, the unavailing cruelties of midnight incendiaries, the 
murder and scalping of the inhabitants of peaceful villages, and the captivity of 
helpless women and children are diffusely narrated as actions that were brave and 
beautiful. ‘ 

Once, indeed, a mother achieved a startling revenge. Seven days after her confine- 
ment, the Indian prowlers raised their shouts near the house of Hannah Dustin, of 
Haverhill (March 15, 1697). Her husband rode home from the field, but too late to 
provide for her rescue. He must fly, if he would save even one of his seven children, 
who had hurried before him into the forest. But from the cowering flock, how could a 
father make a choice? With gun in his hand, he now repels the assault, now cheers 
on the innocent group of little ones, as they rustle through the dried leaves and 
bushes, till all reach a shelter. The Indians burned his home, and dashed his infant 
against a tree; and, after days of weary marches, Hannah Dustin and her nurse (Mary 
Neff), with a boy from Worcester, find themselves on an ‘island in the Merrimac, just 
above Concord, in a wigwam occupied by two Indian families. The mother planned 
escape. “ Where would you strike,” said the boy, Samuel Leonardson, to his master, 
“to kill instantly?” And the Indian told him where, and howto scalp. At night, 
while the household slumbers, the captives, two women and a boy, each with a 
tomahawk, strike vigorously and fleetly, and with wise division of labor, and, of the 
twelve sleepers, ten lie dead. Of one squaw the wound was not mortal, and a child 
was spared from design. The love of glory next asserted its power; and the gun and 
tomahawk of the murderer of her infant and a bag heaped full with scalps were 
choicely kept as the trophies of the heroine. The streams are the guides which God 
has set for the stranger in the wilderness. In a bark canoe the three descended the 
Merrimac to the English se’ tlements, astonishing their friends by their escape, and 
filling the land with wonder at their successful daring. 


Thus did this noble New England wife and mother, with 
heroism truly Spartan, succeed in effecting her deliverance from 
captivity and impending death. We repeat the story here, although 
it has been so often told before, because it serves to illustrate and 
foreshadow that spirit and indomitable will which has enabled her 
descendant, the subject of this sketch, to accomplish what she has 
in the face of what to others might have seemed obstacles 
insuperable. 

It was a desperate task indeed that fell to our forefathers’ lot, to 
make, where stood the trackless forest, fertile fields abound ; and 
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in the place of savage camps erect the cities of a grander civiliza- 
tion than e’er the sun has shone upon before. It was a deadly 
struggle to meet and overcome the wild beasts and wilder men 
that peopled, but two centuries ago, this continent of ours. Yet 
he who looks beneath the surface of events realizes that the 
objective is but the picture of the subjective—the outer of the 
inner, the universal of the individual; and that the struggles of 
those most worthy to endure at any given epoch, foreshadow what 
those who follow after them will have to undergo on a higher or 
different plane of thought and action. The progress of all 
pioneers is inevitably painful, and none more so than that of him 
who, in an age of selfishness supreme, advances in that line whose 
ultimate is peace on earth, good-will to men. Such a one is made 
full forcibly to know that there are stronger foes for him to meet 
and master within himself than anywhere about him; greater 
obstacles to be coped with and conquered than those of his mere 
physical environments. And when the enemies in his own mental 
household have been overcome, and he has made the right resolve 
with power to execute it, he can fearlessly go forth to triumph 
over all external opposition. 

It is in the light of her departure from the well-beaten tracks 
and conventional forms of what is called benevolence that Mrs. 
Thompson’s life presents its most attractive features and furnishes 
its most instructive lessons. To have one’s purest purpose mis- 
interpreted, one’s highest aims belittled, and, above all, to find 
those who have received most largely of one’s bounty ready to 
turn, as did the serpent of the fable when restored to life, and 
strike with the fangs of base ingratitude, is to place one in that 
position where only for the essential sake of right will he continue 
to perform the righteous action. This of course does not apply in 
those instances where men give largely from colossal stores of 
wealth in the endeavor to build for themselves imperishable monu- 
ments, aiming to win at once and forever the popular applause by 
having their names identified with some well-known and enduring 
work for good. In such channels but little, comparatively, of Mrs. 
Thompson’s means has been diverted, although that little has 
given to her an entirely unsought but world-wide reputation as a 
humanitarian, in the commonly accepted sense of the word, which 
she does not account as true philanthropy at all. In what, then, 
does she think real charity consists? 
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From that turning-point in her career, when she first made her 
high resolve to live only for the good of others, she has been 
irresistibly impelled to seek out and remove, wherever possible, 
the causes of human wretchedness and crime. Instead of found- 
ing eleemosynary institutions, her ruling desire has been to render 
them unnecessary, by getting at and removing the source of the 
misery and misfortune which they shelter. Her strong point is in 
doing those good things that no one else appears to think of doing. 
She has ever sought to give to those who come to her with sufficient 
evidence of their fitness, an opportunity to become benefactors of 
their race according to the measure of their power in literature, sci- 
ence, art, discovery, or invention. She has always seemed to realize 
that the weak things of this earth have oft been chosen to confound 
the wise; that even from a manger a world-conqueror once arose. 
So, with charity, hoping all things, believing all things, enduring 
all things, has she sought for those who, with their lives attuned 
to its keynote, should declare with no uncertain sound that truth 
which she so vitally has felt. In this quest she has of course 
been brought in contact with nearly all the pseudo-saviors of this 
cranky age. Yet, notwithstanding her large-heartedness and 
intensely emotional nature, her keen perceptive powers have 
enabled her to sift out from the midst of chaff full many a seed of 
precious grain. In many instances she has permitted those with 
new ideas to put them into printed form, who otherwise could not 
have gained a hearing. Some of these works are of such a 
nature, and deal with subjects of so vast importance, that it is yet 
too soon to form a judgment of their worth. While some of them 
may have no permanent place in the world of thought, yet 
all alike are witnesses to her high endeavor. Her experiences 
with many of the wisely foolish, learnedly simple yet sincere self- 
asserters of the day are frequently suggestive of the following 
story :— 

In Belgium there is a quaint little city set apart as the abode of those whose reason 
has been dethroned. It has been found that such a system of quasi-colonization is 


peculiarly adapted to the favorable treatment of those suffering from mild or partial 
forms of dementia. 

A traveller from one of our New England towns, in paying a visit to this city, which 
was to him a place of interest, he being engaged in the special study of different phases 
of the human mind, espied at one of the street corners a very intelligent appearing 
gentleman, who seemed to be at leisure; and he engaged him in what ,».oved to bea 
most interesting conversation. 


On making inquiries as to ‘the most curious aspects of abnormal mental states pre- 
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sented by different patients, the gentleman pointed out to him aman at work in a 
neighboring garden, who was, so said the gentleman, apparently sane in all respects 
save one; able to perform his wonted labor with ability and exactness, possessing 
more than average intelligence on general subjects, and yet with one predominant idea 
ruling in his thought at all times, which was that he was himself the Christ, the Son 
of God, and the embodiment of all the divine attributes. He then pointed out another 
man, who was engaged in painting the walls of a neighboring cottage, and said: 
“There is also another one, with more than a common degree of mental power in 
other directions; and yet on this one subject, as crazy as the craziest.” Turning again 
and pointing to still a third party, who was quietly at work assisting in the erection of 
a building then in course of construction, he said: ‘ That man is also a victim to the 
same delusion; and what could be more curious, what more pitiable, than that these 
unfortunates should each believe the same preposterous error; for, as you well know, 
sir, there is, and can be, but one Messiah, and Zam he.” 

Up to this moment the visitor had not even suspected the sanity of his companion 
in the conversation. 

Mrs. Thompson preserves a happy mental balance in the 
midst of constant solicitations and enticements to aid presum- 
ing persons or unworthy objects. But where real merit is she 
seems to intuitively perceive and instinctively pursue it, even 
when hidden behind much that would to many seem fanciful, if 
not fanatical. She keeps the even tenor of her way, knowing 
that what in one age is called foolishness has frequently, and may 
perchance again, become the wisdom of the next. She says:— 

“Be still, my soul, and wait! Lethargy and stagnation have 
given way to the utmost activity in every department of human 
thought, and I count it a privilege to live in this age, and contrib- 
ute my mite—a mite though it be—for the advancement of 
science, the improvement of conditions, the enlargement of liberty, 
and the universal betterment of man.” 

Many well-meaning but worldly-minded people urge upon her 
that it is due to herself to act somewhat after the manner of others 
similarly circumstanced. To all such her answer is, “I know of 
nothing due to myself but to be sincere to my highest convictions 
of what is right, to deal justly, to live temperately, and to speak 
and feel kindly.” She thinks there are too many fine dresses worn 
at the expense of children’s education,—if not our own offspring, 
then some one’s else; and that there are too many fine establish- 
ments kept up for the few to loll in the lap of luxury, while 
others have not where to lay their heads. There is too much of 
tragedy and romance in real life for her to spend her time in read- 
ing works of fiction or visiting the theatre. To her the actors on 
the stage of life play far more perfectly their parts than those who 
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walk the boards in mimic scenes. She holds, our heart-strings 
should be played upon more often by the emotions of the suffering 
world about us than by those portrayed in books, written by the 
masters though they be. More readily should we respond to the 
touch of human sympathy when the occasion calls for us to sorrow 
or to joy with living creatures, instead of with mere pictured 
forms. There is too much of lust and of corruption born of and 
fostered by the pandered appetite of man, for her to justify herself 
for any participation in such excesses, either as to the quantity or 
the nature of her food. The longer she lives the deeper becomes her 
conviction that more people suffer and die from the effects of over- 
eating than from having had too little nutriment. All she asks or 
wishes is for simple fruits and grains, wholesomely prepared, if 
possible by some one with the love of God and man active in 
heart and thought. With such a diet, and a sunny, uncarpeted 
room, with a straw bed to lie upon, and with abundant facilities 
for frequent and thorough bathing, she is more than thankfully 
content. In the houses that are hers will others live so long as 
she can find, here and there, some quiet spot to stay with those 
whose aims are somewhat like her own, and to whom the money 
she can give them for her board comes as a double blessing,— her 
very presence being a constant inspiration to them to go forward 
to success in the battle of life, however humble may be their 
sphere of action in the world. 

With the funds that would be used in keeping an equipage of 
her own, not only does she travel wherever necessary for her 
to go in the conveyances provided for the public, but with the 
balance left she gives a start in life to those who otherwise might 
sink beneath a sea of adverse circumstance. She often says, “If 
I belong to anybody or to anything, it is to the poor people, to the 
working people.” 

As for society, the word to her has no meaning unless used to des- 
cribe the association of those bound together by some common tie, 
and in this sense there are many whose companionship she enjoys ; 
but she has no kindred feeling with those who take delight in 
peddling from door to door pieces of pasteboard with their names 
engraved thereon, and whose conversation in the main consists of 
a gossipy intermeddling with the affairs of other people. As for 
wearing velvets, silks, and satins, a flannel gown forms, to her 
thinking, a far more sensible attire; and is much less suggestive 
of a life of prodigality and idleness. 
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On reading in a certain weekly paper the query, “We won- 
der how long Mrs. Thompson will continue to disregard pub- 
lic opinion,” she cut out the slip and returned it to the editor 
with the answer, “So long as I spend my own time and money 
instead of the public’s.” 

When questioned once concerning her religious convictions, she 
replied: ‘I most emphatically believe in the pure and undefiled 
religion spoken of in the epistle of James, and exemplified in the 
precepts and example of the Christ. And I most emphatically do 
not believe in creeds and ceremonials. I see God in the dewdrop, 
in the sun’s rays, in the flower,—in short, throughout all nature ; 
for I must find him everywhere or nowhere. He is to me the 
principle of all life, the heart of my heart, the eye of my eye, the 
touch of my touch, or else of him I can have no conception what- 
ever. It is my one ideal that the universal brotherhood of man 
shall become upon this earth a fact established, and not merely a 
doctrine preached. I believe in the true spirit of religion, of all 
religions, for I find good in all. I am not a church member, 
because I could never give my assent to any creed. Mr. Lincoln 
once said that, when any church would write over its entrance the 
words, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ as its sole article of admission, that 
church he would join with all his heart. I can say the same. 
The truths of the Bible appeal to me, but not more than the won- 
derful revelations in nature, written by God’s own hand. To me 
there can be no conflict between true religion and pure science. 
How can any one help seeing that they are the two sides of the 
same shield? Every new discovery in science, every invention: in 
mechanics, awakens in me always the deepest interest. If only a 
small part of the money spent every year for intoxicating liquors 
and tobacco could be devoted to the workers in these fields, what 
glorious results would be seen!”’ 

She has given special attention to the temperance work, and 
has contributed bountifully to advance its cause. She has written 
and published broadcast a statistical work entitled truly, ‘The 
Figures of Hell,” in which the enormity of the curse of rum is 
presented in an appalling light, by simply massing together the 
numerical records of its results in destitution, drunkenness, and 
crime. 

Just look at these figures! Are they not rightly called 
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“Figures of Hell?” In 1881, the United States imported of 
different liquors 7,556,603 gallons. We manufactured in this 
country of distilled spirits 69,127,206 gallons, and of fermented 
liquors 443,641,868 gallons, making a total of 520,325,677 gallons 
of intoxicating Jiquors that were imported, manufactured, and sold 
in the United States in one year. 

Our imported liquors retailed for $67,274,032. Our home-made 
spirits for $207,381,618; our home-made fermented liquors 
retailed for $443,641,868, showing that we paid in one year for 
intoxicating liquors $718,297,518. 

The costs of the various courts made necessary by the traffic in 
strong drink in New York City alone is $2,000,000 per year ; and 
the cost of maintaining the Department of Public Charities and 
Corrections is $1,262,616 per year, over 90 per cent of which is 
made necessary by this traffic. More than two fifths of the 
arrests in New York are of persons intoxicated, or persons 
registered as “drunk and disorderly.” 

In asking us to reflect upon the lesson taught by these statistics, 
she exclaims, “Is there any system of charity on earth that can 
cope with the effects of such an ever-festering cause?” 

While her husband lived he sympathized with her desires to do 
good, and coéperated with her in her charitable works. They 
dwelt together, with happiness unbroken, for over twenty years. 
He died March 28th, 1869, and left to her the entire income of his 
immense estate. Being without children of her own, she could 
more freely and fully express that deep feeling of motherhood to 
humanity which has ever been her secret spring of action. She 
often laughingly recalls the fact that for many years during her 
married life she was known in Boston as “the travelling intelligence 
office,” so thorough was her information concerning worthy men 
and women in need of employment, and of suitable places for them 
to apply for the positions they were competent to fill. The name 
is legion of those whom she has thus provided for, and of the 
families she has supported when otherwise they would have had to 
suffer. To help others to help themselves has always been her 
motto. Many leaders of public opinion to-day, legislators and 
teachers, owe their collegiate education entirely to her. Over a 


score of names of able men, some of marked distinction, could be 
given who have, humanly speaking, been made what they are by 
her direct instrumentality. In this way alone she has given over 
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$100,000. She has provided with business pursuits the heads of 
many hundred families, and in all her benevolent enterprises has 
expended a sum much exceeding $500,000. Her income she 
receives in quarterly instalments, and she is frequently penniless 
herself before the expiration of the quarter. 

She has made her influence felt in every line of progress of this 
progressive age. Literature, invention, discovery, science, art, 
have each in turn, and jointly, received from her substantial aid. 

The following letter to the Science journal, of August 21, 1885, 
from Dr. C. S. Minot, under the. heading, “A New Endowment 
for Research,” forcibly presents and illustrates Mrs. Thompson’s 
manner of well-doing and the broadness of her aims. 


It is usually the case that private endowments for public purposes are made 
subject to narrowing restrictions, and then it too often ensues that, with the lapse of 
time, the very object of the gift is defeated by the restrictions —the letter kills the 
spirit. It must therefore be a matter of congratulation when a great public donation 
is left as free as compatible with the general object for which it is made. This is 
remarkably the case with a noble and munificent endowment established by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson, of Stamford, Conn., an American lady well known for her 
public benefactions. Her long experience with churches and various charitable 
enterprises had led her to question whether the money spent in them achieves the 
greatest possible good. She finally reached the conviction that knowledge is the real 
source, the impelling power of human progress; and it became her desire, from 
motives of the highest philanthropy, to contribute to the promotion of science. 

When the plan for the establishment of an international scientific association was 
brought forward at Montreal, and again at Philadelphia, before the great national 
associations, Mrs. Thompson considered that the proposed international society would 
be the fittest body to assume the trust she wished to establish. Accordingly she 
placed in my hands the sum of $5,000, as the nucleus of a fund to be controlled by the 
International Scientific Association, when organized. 

Not long since, Mrs. Thompson communicated to me her desire to transfer the 
above-mentioned sum to a board of trustees, and to add to it at once $20,000 more, 
making a total permanent fund of $25,000. Mrs. Thompson has been as liberal in the 
conditions she has established as in the amount she has given. According to her 
letter of conveyance, “‘ The income of the fund is to be devoted to the advancement 
and prosecution of scientific research in its broadest sense; it being understood that, 
to provide for and assist in the maintenance of an international scientific association, 
is a method of application which seems to me very desirable.” 

The trustees are left with very great discretionary powers, which are to be guided 
by certain general directions. It is, above all, expressly understood that the prime 
object is to contribute from the income towards defraying the cost of scientific 
researches. The Board of Trustees consists of five members: Dr. Henry P. Bow- 
ditch, chairman; William Minot, Jr., treasurer; Professor Edward C. Pickering; Gen- 
eral Francis A. Walker; and Dr. Charles S. Minot, secretary. It was considered 
important to have as great a variety of interests represented as possible, and this is 
accomplished by the association of the above gentiemen. 

When the international association is organized (and it is hoped that the movement 
will be initiated by the British Association at Aberdeen), the income of the fund will 
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presumably be expended under the direction of that new association; until then 
under the direction of the trustees. The first appropriation will probably be made 
next autumn, when several hundred dollars will become available. At the proper time 
a circular will be issued, announcing the manner in which applications may be made. 
As it is desired to give the fund an international character, it is hoped that foreign 
journals will copy this notice. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my admiration for the wisdom shown by Mrs. 
Thompson. It is certainly very remarkable that a person not especially versed in 
science, nor directly interested in any of its branches of investigation, should be 
induced by a desire to benefit her fellows, not to give for some temporary need, but, 
with exceptional insight, to give for the development of the very sources of progress. 
The same sound judgment governed her decision as to the conditions of her gift, for 
it is difficult to foresee any probability which will render this endowment futile. 
Very often the object of a public gift is determined by the donor's personal interests. 
I believe Mrs. Thompson was governed by her convictions as to the application of her 
money which would do most good. She is a devout person, and trusts in the peaceful 
union of true religion and true science. 

At their first meeting the trustees voted unanimously to call their trust “THE 
ELIZABETH THOMPSON SCIENCE FUND.”’ 

Among the many other public acts of her life that have already 
passed into history and made her name noteworthy, we may men- 
tion first, as commemorating one of ‘the most important epochs in 
the annals of our nation, the purehase of Carpenter’s celebrated 
painting of the Signing of the Emancipation Proclamation by 
Lincoln in the presence of his @abinet. For this picture she 
paid $25,000,, and presented it to Congress, by whom it was 
formally accepted. She is the only woman in America who has 
the freedom of the floor of the House, a right which even the 
President’s wife does not possess. 

Throughout the war between the sections she made many a 
soldier’s wife and child her own especial care, contributing in this 
way to the full extent of her means, 

When the last yellow fever epidemic was raging in the South, 
she was asked to aid the sufferers. Exercising that rare gift of 
prevision, which seems so natural to her, she replied that she did 
not believe in merely dealing with effects ; but that to seek for the 
causes of such a deadly plague, and to endeavor to remove them, 
she would gladly give any sum that might be needed. So Con- 
gress authorized a commission, and she paid its expenses, amount- 
ing in the end to over $10,000. As a result, many valuable 
hygienic reforms were brought about, and state, national, and 
international sanitary boards established. Our space will not 
permit us to make more than a mere reference to the eulogistic 
resolutions passed at the time by leading medical and other 
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assemblies competent to correctly estimate the value of her work 
in this direction. 

She founded the town of Longmont at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. There she erected a large building for social and 
public purposes, and set on foot such other measures as would 
tend to attract the attention of settlers. People commenced to 
flow thither, and a little town soon nestled at the spot. Two years 
after, Mrs. Thompson visited the place, and found a library, bank, 
schoolhouse, newspaper, and other evidences of progress had 
sprung up, and a population of about five hundred had accumulated 
there. It may be said that she sustained the Women’s Free 
Medical College of New York for three years, contributing thou- 
sands of dollars toward its expenses. And many other institutions 
of prominence in this country, which are doing excellent work in 
their several spheres, can testify to her generous interest. 

In Salina County, Kansas, she gave six hundred and forty acres 
of land and $300 each to the colonists settled on it. 

She contributed largely to the purchase of the Vassar College 
telescope. 

She gave to the Concord School of Philosophy the building in 
which its summer assemblies are held. 

She started the idea of a song service for the poor, and incurred 
a great expense in putting it into practical operation in many of 
our large cities. Since then it has spread throughout the country, 
and has proved of the highest value. At first this plan of hers 
was frequently misunderstood, and in a conversation concerning 
it, she said :— 

“Now there is nothing so quick to touch the feelings and 
awaken the emotional nature as music. If music is put to a bad 
use by unprincipled men and women, why should it not also 
be employed for a good purpose, outside of churches and prayer 
meetings? When I recollect the power of the Marseillaise and 
of our own national hymns in stirring all classes, it seems to me 
that a service of song comprising the old familiar hymns and 
tunes, sung by good voices, at points where large numbers of 
people gather, would accomplish good results. I would have it 
simply a service of song, without preaching or praying. That 
class of people who never enter a church, who know little of the 
Bible, and care less for its teachings, could not fail to be made 
better by such grand old hymns as ‘Be Thou, O God, Exalted 
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High,’ ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ ‘Jesus, Saviour of My 
Soul,’ ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye,’ ‘Old Hundred,’ and a score 
of others which might be named. The words and tunes would 
linger in many minds and on tongues for hours and days after- 
ward. Music is the language of the heart andthe emotions. The 
young mother sings her child to sleep, and her lullaby becomes a 
part of its life. 

‘“‘T had no intention of sending ‘singing bands’ through the 
country. I would make this ‘Service of Song’ a part of every 
mission work, and the larger the part the better the work. I 
would be glad to see young men’s Christian associations and 
young women’s Christian associations make a special effort in 
this direction. I aimed at nothing more than setting the idea in 
motion.” 

A few years ago she sent out an “Appeal to the Thinking 
Classes in America,” asking for a solution of the cause and cure 
of national misery. There was a generous response, and many 
able papers were sent in, which were afterwards published in the 
leading journals of the land. A committee of the Social Science 
Association awarded certain prizes, offered by Mrs. Thompson for 
the best thought on the subject. 

She has given close attention to the establishment of free 
training-schools, and expended much money in the effort. She 
has also taken a great interest in starting and furnishing free 
reading-rooms in many different places, associating them where 
she could with the district schools. Many volumes might be filled 
in recounting the relatively little things she has spoken from her 
heart in that language far more unmistakable than any words. 

Perhaps no event in Mrs. Thompson’s life better illustrates 
the fact that she is entirely unselfish in her motives and acts 
than the following: At one time, with trunks packed for a 
journey to the White Mountains for much needed rest, she 
received a telegram notifying her that a relative was stricken 
down by that dread disease, smallpox. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, although herself far from well, she took the earliest train 
to his bedside, With untiring zeal she watched over him and 
nursed him back to health, although several times given up by the 
attendant physicians. It is safe to say that if it had not been for 
her care and attention the result would have been different, and a 
valuable life lost. She even went so far as to blow into his mouth 
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and nostrils, causing respiration to be again resumed when 
apparently the sufferer had breathed his last. The patient’s ulti- 
mate recovery was also largely due to a certain magnetic influence 
she possesses that quiets and eases those brought under her influ- 
ence, as many a poor sufferer can testify. 

As in the instance just recounted she did not contract the terri- 
ble infection to which she so fearlessly exposed herself, so are 
there also other marked occurrences in her life where she has 
seemed to be directed by a greater than finite wisdom, and sus- 
tained by a power not her own: Once, when riding in the cars 
en route to Denver, Col., her sympathies were aroused at seeing a 
mere child who seemed to be travelling all alone. Mrs. Thompson 
left the seat she was occupying and went to the one where the 
child was sitting, whom she soon drew to her by her motherly 
words and manner. Ina very few moments the train, an express 
running at full speed, left the track, and the cars rolled oer and 
over again to the foot of a high embankment. Mrs. Thompson 
and the little one were the only ones on board who escaped unin- 
jured, and the position of the wreck was such as to show that, had 
she remained in the seat she had so recently left on her mission of 
love, she would have been cruelly crushed out of existence. 

In the great Boston conflagration, a considerable part of her 
property was destroyed. During the occurrence of that terri- 
ble calamity, her friends urged her to telegraph to her trustee 
and ask him the extent of her losses. Instead of such an inquiry, 
the following message was dispatched: ‘ Are my tenants suffer- 
ing? If so, provide for them.” 

“There is only one woman in the world who can so far forget 
herself at such a time,” exclaimed a well-known judge, upon hearing 
of the telegram, “and that woman is Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson.” 

The spirit of each age must always find expression in and 
through its typical individuals. The fabric of history is formed by 
the weaving in of the records of such careers in their proper 
places and with their fitting colors. 

This century is one of transition from egoism to altruism; and 
in this land, as nowhere else, the demand is fast becoming univer- 
sal (despite the gigantic monopolies and trusts which corrupted 
legislation makes temporarily possible) for a field of action in 
which each one shall have room for the full development of all 
his faculties and the exercise of all his powers. Although, perhaps, 
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to some extent unconsciously, the guiding motive of Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s life has been to body forth, often in a strikingly prophetic 
way, this underlying current of the times and promise of a better 
day to come, in which the common rights of all shall be by each 
regarded as his own. Sympathy, in its true sense, constitutes 
the essence of her acts. She suffers with those who suffer, and 
in another’s happiness she takes delight. Yet rarely is one found 
in whom the heart and head so work in unison. 

Although her thoughts and feelings are far more clearly pictured 
to us in the good works she performs and causes to be done than 
they can be told in any words, however well these may be chosen, 
still Mrs. Thompson has as distinct a genius in her speech as in 
her giving. Those who have been with her when she has spoken 
freely of the things to her of greatest moment have had a rare 

privilege. At such times her conversation is uniformly epigram- 
' matic in terseness. Proverbs, apothegms, bearing directly upon 
some practical point at issue, seem to form in her mind and fall 
from her lips as naturally as she breathes ; and one is surprised to 
find, set forth in a discourse that makes no pretence to intellectual 
amplitude, the best results reached by the philosophy of an Emer- 
son, a Ruskin, a Carlyle, — vitalized, condensed, sweetened. 
Although but little acquainted with works of classical authority, 
she seems on such occasions to have at her command greater stores 
of knowledge than even Burton cites; resting her conclusions 
rather on her own inspirational convictions than on the recorded 
thoughts and experiences of others. 

A list of the suggestions she has made, pregnant with beneficent 
possibilities which have been realized by those who have heeded 
her promptings, would be an interesting study. It would afford 
the starting-point in the life-work of not a few men and women 
noted for high and original attainments. 

Among her correspondents and co-workers are numbered all 
who stand in the vanguard of reformatory work in this country 
and abroad. Her daily mail brings to her letters from our 
National Senate Chamber and from the British House of Parlia- 
ment, written by those who note most accurately the beating of 
the public pulse at home, and those who stand near to the Grand 
Old Man of England. To each she makes reply in her own hand- 
writing, frequently penning from twelve to twenty letters of con- 
siderable length at a single sitting. Her powers of mental and 
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physical endurance are simply marvellous, when we consider the 


active life that she has led, and that she is now verging close to 
three score years and ten. Her hair has but a tinge of gray, her 
eye is still undimmed, and in all her motions there is the positive 
vigor of the very prime of life. She surely stands with those of 
whom it has been promised, — Their youth shall, like the eagle’s, 
be renewed. 

While she makes the world her home and all mankind her 
brethren, her natural New England proclivities remain unchanged. 
After her husband’s death she resided for some time in New 
York, spending the winters in Boston or in Washington. For the 
past five years she has lived in Stamford, Conn., with her nephew 
Dr. Rowell. The humanitarian works of national and interna- 
tional extent, with which she is at present prominently identified, 
are Woman’s Suffrage, the founding of Kindergarten Schools and 
Homes, the amelioration of the awful condition of Child Widows 
in India, and every idea and movement that points rationally 
toward the establishment of right relations between Capital and 
Labor. It is to be earnestly hoped that in the near future she will 
speak to us herself upon some, if not all, of these important 
themes. Whether she does so or not, may the knowledge of her 
good works spread, that others seeing them shall by like-doing 
glorify that Father of us all, who most abides where’er shines forth 
the heavenly in human nature! In this alone consists the divine 
intent and fruitage of her life. 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 
Iv. THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION. 
By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 

I. 


By actual computation from statistics carefully collected, there 
are at the present moment in the world three million three hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand and twenty-six persons who, having 
it for their idea of re- 
ligion that religion con- 
sists in obeying Jesus 
Christ in all his re- 
quirements, consistently 
make no exception of 
Jesus Christ’s require- 
ments respecting bap- 
tism. These three mil- 
lion three hundred and 
thirteen thousand and 
twenty-six persons con- 
stitute the Baptist de- 
nomination. Of the 
Baptist denomination I 
am invited heretospeak. 

The purpose of the 
present paper is, first 
and chief, to show what 

lea Baptists believe distinc- 

tively as Baptists, with 

their reasons for so believing ; second, to state their religious tenets 
in general; third, to set forth their scheme of church polity or 
government ; and, finally, to exhibit a few of the salient facts in- 
dicating their present relative position and progress among the 
various sects or denominations of Christendom. Into the history 
of the Baptists it will be observed that I do not propose at all to 
enter. The writer trusts that it will be pardoned to long and deep 
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conviction on his part, if there shall appear some ardor of presen- 
tation, naturally engendered in the progress of the argument. He 
hopes not to transgress the law of comity and charity due to 
those thousands on thousands of honored Christian brethren with 
whom he is compelled earnestly to differ. 

A pen less partial than my own might incline to change a 
little, in its second part, my brief opening description of Baptists, 
and, instead of writing ‘make no exception of Jesus Christ’s 
requirements respect- 
ing baptism,” write 
rather, “make a spe- 
cialty of obeying Christ 
in his requirements res- 
pecting baptism — 
as they misunderstand 
those requirements ;” 
and my own inclination 
is frankly to admit that, 
being myself a Baptist, 
I heartily wish we Bap- 
tists, all of us, obeyed 
Christ as punctiliously 
in every other respect 
as we do in respect to 3 
baptism. JOHN BUNYAN. 

How well, in respect to baptism, Baptists do in fact obey 
Christ, is a point of inquiry which naturally now demands 
immediate attention. For it is precisely in matters relating to 
baptism that Baptists are outwardly distinguished from all other 
denominations of Christians. 

What, in any given case, constitutes obedience is of course to 
be determined by determining what in that particular case 
constitutes the commandment. 

What, then, has Christ commanded as to baptism ? 

He has commanded two things, two only. In both these two 
things, we shall do wisely to have the very words of enactment, 
In the first thing, the enacting words, reduced to their fewest terms, 
are in English two, forming a simple imperative, “Be baptized.” 

What this imperative means, let us begin by supposing our- 
selves to be alike. ignorant and incurious. It commands some- 
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thing; that is for the present enough to know. It requires 
obedience — from some one. From whom, we shall soon more 
narrowly inquire ; just now let us content ourselves with observ- 
ing that, from the form, the passive form, of the imperative, evi- 
dently the one who is 
to receive baptism, 
whatever baptism is, 
is the one who is to 
obey the command 
“Be baptized.” No 
one else than that 
person could obey 
that command, how- 
ever someone else 
might try to do so. 
The very form of the 
command makes 
other obedience than 
that of the person to 
be baptized impossi- 
ble. The command 
“ Baptize,” if that 
were the command in 
question; the com- 
mand ‘Cause to be 
baptized,” were there such a command, and were that the com- 
mand in question; would each be differently addressed, and would 
accordingly require a different obedience from the command now 
actually in question, that is, the command “Be baptized.” This 
command, I repeat, can, in the nature of the case, be obeyed by 
no one but the person receiving the baptism. 

Suppose this person is an infant. Who, then, obeys the com- 
mand “ Be baptized ?”” Does any one? The command “ Baptize”’ 
the minister, let us say, obeys; the parents, let us say, obey a 
command that might have existed, but that does not exist, “Cause 
to be baptized ;”” but who —I repeat the question —who obeys 
the command “Be baptized?” There is a baptism, we will 
suppose, but to that particular command where is the obedience? 
Or, if, in infant baptism, there be indeed obedience rendered to 
Christ, where in Scripture exists the command that is obeyed? 
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Baptists think, Nowhere ; and with Baptists, accordingly, infants 
are never baptized. They find no command of Christ “ Baptize 
infants ;” they find no command “ Cause infants to be baptized ;” 
and the command “Be baptized” they find no way of obeying 
except by being baptized themselves. This, therefore, they do; 
and meantime they religiously abstain from any act on their own 
part which might tend to make their children, grown older, negli- 
gent to obey, in their turn, for themselves, that same command 
“Be baptized.” They would fear lest by performing, as if com- 
manded to do so, an act which in truth they were never com- 
manded to perform, they should, ‘in the matter of baptism, be 
making void a true commandment of God by their tradition, 

But now it is time we inquire more closely, Who are the per- 
sons addressed and obliged in the command “ Be baptized?” 
This question we must of course resort to the full text of the 
command, and to the command in its own proper context, in order 
satisfactorily to answer. It was to persons ready and willing and 
anxious practically to 
acknowledge the abso- 
lute right of Jesus to 
command them _ abso- 
lutely that the command 
“ Be baptized ” was orig- 
inally addressed. The 
apostle Peter had just 
been proving to an audi- 
ence, chiefly of Jews, at 
Jerusalem, that Jesus 
was both Lord and 
Christ. Thousands of 
persons were convinced 
that what Peter demon- 
strated was fact; and 
this their conviction 
they testified by asking, 
“What shall we do?” 
It was as much as to say: 
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authorized and empowered from Christ, replied, “Repent and be 
baptized every one of you.’”’ He added some words, significant 
words, of promise, words ‘throwing further light on the scope and 
application of the command ; but enough is now already before 
us to supply an important conclusion. 

That conclusion is that the persons addressed in the command 
“Be baptized” are persons disposed in heart to obey Jesus Christ. 
The first thing that such persons have it for their duty to do is to 
“repent” or change their ruling purpose of life, and the next 
thing is to offer and submit themselves for baptism. Being bap- 
tized is, therefore, so 
Baptists think, a con- 
scious, intelligent act of 
obedience to Christ — 
an act invariably to fol- 
low, and soon to follow, 
the change of mind or of 
heart involved in repent- 
ance. 

With the conclusion 
thus derived agrees the 
conclusion enfolded in 
the second one of 
Christ’s two commands 
respecting baptism; 
namely, the command 
“ Baptize.” This com- 
mand occurs in those 
final words of Jesus to his 





disciples, pronounced 
REV. R. H. NEALE, D. D. i \ : 
(Pastor of First Baptist Church, Boston, 1837-1877.) immediately before his 
ascension to heaven. 
Here are the very words of enactment: “All power [authority] 


is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

In those words the command “ Baptize”’ is contained, and the 
baptism commanded is commanded for those who are “taught ;” 
or, as the more pregnant word of the Greek original implies, for 
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those who have been “made disciples” to Christ. Christ’s 
ministers, that is to say, are commanded by Christ to baptize 
precisely those same 
persons, and no others, 
who, on their own part, 
have been by Christ com- 
manded to be baptized. 
The two commands 
“ Baptize’: and “Be bap- 
tized” are thus seen to 
be in strict mutual cor- 
relation —the one hav- 
ing exactly the same 
extent as the other. 
This at least Baptists 
think they find to be the 
case; and they govern 
their practice accord- 
ingly. They baptize 
disciples, disciples only, 
and all disciples. 

But are Baptists right 
in thus limiting bap- 
tism? Do not those sig- 
nificant words of promise alluded to as following the command 
from Christ through Peter, “ Be baptized’’— do not those signifi- 
cant words, I say, indicate a farther application of baptism than 
simply to such persons as are specifically addressed in the terms 
of the command? Let us see. 

The appendix to the requirement reads: “And ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost ; for the promise is to you and to your 
children and to all that are afar off even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call.” The question is, Does not the foregoing ap- 
pended language imply that the divine intention was to have bap- 
tism given to the “children” also of those who had themselves 
first obeyed the command “ Repent and be baptized ?” 

The first point of reply is, The word “children” here has no impli- 
cation whatever of tender or infant age on the part of those referred 
to under it; it only means “descendants,” “posterity.” In short, 
the total purport of the appendix to the command “Repent and 
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be baptized’”’ seems to be exhausted when you have derived the 
pregnant idea that the same command, with the same promise of 
blessing attendant on obedience, was vouchsafed to all men, every- 
where and forever. The scope, that is, of the original particular 
command, was, with divine forecast, extended to include future 
generations, and to include Gentiles as well as Jews. Universally, 
both in time and in place, men were commanded to repent and, 
having repented, to be baptized, being promised, on condition of 
obedience, the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Such is the perfectly simple, straightforward, unlabored interpre- 
tation put by Baptists on the two commands of Jesus relating to 
baptism. Baptists find no hint, either in scriptural precept or in 
scriptural example, of infant baptism as constituting any part of 
the will or wish of Christ. But, even were infant baptism ad- 
mitted as at least not contrary to Scripture, Baptists still would 
find no scriptural reason to think that such a practice could right- 
fully interfere to vacate and nullify those two commands, left bind- 
ing, in spite, on every 
individual conscience — 
no exception made on 
the ground of anything 
previously done or suf- 
fered by any person 
whatever — namely, 
“Repent and be bap- 
tized every one of you.” 
Baptists believe that, 
notwithstanding bap- 
tism received in infancy, 
since in such baptism 
= there could only have 
been obedience ren- 
dered by others than the 
infant, and, besides, obe- 
dience only tosome com- 
mand other than the 

command ‘‘Be bap- 
REV. GEORGE D. B. PEPPER, D. D. . ’ . . 
(Pres't of Colby University.) tized,” obedience to this 
, last command would 
have still to be yielded by each person for himself; or else, 
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in the case of any person neglecting it, that command, evi- 
dently universal in its obligation, would go forever unobeyed. 
Baptists think that the obedience in the act of being bap- 
tized is more than the act itself, and that the mere state 
of having once been baptized, apart from conscious obedience 
entering into the act when originally performed, is utterly 
vain and void. In other words, the rite is nothing what- 
ever with Baptists; the 
act, with obedience in 
the act, being all. Bap- 
tists are not ritualizers ; 
nay, there is not a 
corpuscle of ritualizing 
blood in the veins of 
any truly intelligent 
Baptist. The idea of 
obedience and the idea 
of ritualism are in the 
intensest mutual anti- 
thesis. It is for the 
idea of obeying, as op- : 
posed to the idea of Z 
ritualizing, that Baptists - 
stand. And Baptists 
conceive that they 
should not be truly obey- 
ing, if, met by the two- 
fold command, spoken 
in the one invariable 

order, thus, “ Repent and be baptized,” they should first obey the 
command “ Be baptized,” and then some time subsequently obey 
the command “ Repent.” The truth, however, is that just this sel- 
dom or never happens. The fact which, outside of the Baptist de- 
nomination, generally presents itself is the following: Infants 
are, on motion of their parents, baptized (let us for the present 
indulge this word), no possible action or purpose on their own 
part concurring ; and then, in cases in which personal repentance 
succeeds, the repentant are presumed, or invited, to appropriate 
what their parents once did, in having them baptized, as if that 
were what is now required of them; namely, having themselves 
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(Pres’t of Brown University.) 
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baptized, an appropriation by transformation which, if it were 
possible, as of course it is not, would yet leave the scriptural 
command unobeyed,—of the essence of which command it is that 
the baptism should fol- 
low, not precede, the 
repentance. To be 
baptized before repent- 
ing, and then, by any 
fiction of the imagina- 
tion, to let that stand 
for being baptized after 
repenting, is, judged by 
the letter and the spirit 
of the command “ Re- 
pent and be baptized,” 
about such fulfillment 
= as would be accom- 
plished by a servant 
who, bidden to sweep 
and dust a room, should 
first nicely dust and 
then diligently sweep 
the room pointed out. 

There are cases in 
which to observe the order of actions required is an insepar- 
able part of obedience; and the present is obviously one of 
those cases. The infant, indeed, did not do wrong in being bap- 
tized. It could not, since in that transaction it properly did ex- 
actly nothing at all; but the infant grown responsible fails of 
obeying as long as, after repenting, he fails of being baptized. 
Such, I mean, is the persuasion of Baptists. 

I have thus, imperfectly, shown what Baptists believe, together 
with their reasons for so believing, on the most important point 
of their dissent from other evangelical denominations; namely, 
the question who should be baptized. Baptists believe that only 
persons who have consciously obeyed Christ in repenting are 
qualified to obey Christ in being baptized. They hold that all 
baptism administered without this condition fulfilled in the subject 
falls short of being the baptism commanded by Christ — falls short 
by not including the element of conscious personal obedience. 
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Persons grown up in the atmosphere of Pzedobaptist ideas will 
still have a difficulty in comprehending the Baptist position. 
Such persons will say: “Why, certainly, the command to be 
baptized authoritatively issued by Peter on that particular historic 
occasion with which the present writer seems to be exclusively 
occupied, can be obeyed only in the way pointed out by him. 





JOHN W. OLMSTEAD, Db. Lb. 


Editor of the ‘‘ Watchman,” etc.) 


But Peter's command was meant for a specific class of people; 
namely, people who had never previously been baptized. We 
Pzedobaptists hold exactly the same view of it as is expressed by 
this Baptist writer, with the important exception that we do not 
take it to be applicable to those who have already been baptized 
— baptized in their infancy.” 
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The position thus indicated is a perfectly intelligible position 
in the matter—intelligible, but, as Baptists think, not ten- 
able. If an immensely numerous class of persons exempt 
from the obligation to obey the ostensibly universal command 
“Be baptized every one of you” were really contemplated by 
Christ, this-assuredly should appear, expressly or implicitly, in 
Scripture. Expressly, no one will pretend that it anywhere 
appears. Indeed, express general command, whether to baptize 
or to be baptized, hardly occurs in Scripture, except in the form, 
and even except in the select passages already here given. 
There are instances of direction given for individuals, as in the 
case of Saul converted, “Arise and be baptized,” and as in the 
case of certain Gentiles whom “ Peter commanded to be baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ,”—on a ground which Peter stated 
by asking, “Can any man forbid the water, that these should not 
be baptized, which have 
received the Holy Ghost 
as well as we?” This 
last case, by the way, 
shows that it was for no 
ritual reason, that is, for 
no supposed virtue re- 
siding in the act as an 
act, but only for mere 
and sheer obedience to 
a command of Christ, 
that baptism was admin- 
istered under the super- 
j intendence of the 
= apostles. For the su- 
preme gift, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, had 
already been received, 
and still the recipients 

REV. JESSE B, THOMAS, D. D. were commanded to be 
(Pastor of First Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.) engined. 

These examples of direction for baptism, and all such examples 
anywhere to be found in the New Testament, are simply examples, 
and nothing more, falling under the general law contained in the 
precepts concerning baptism that have here been cited. No one of 
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the specialized precepts adds anything to the generalized precepts, 
or takes anything away from them, or modifies anything in them. 
These abide, confirmed, indeed, but unaltered. So much for what 
in Scripture is ex- 
press as to bap- 
tism. If there be 
in truth a scriptu- 
ral limitation, un- 
derstood, to the 
command _requir- 
ing baptism, a lim- 
itation that would 
be expressed ina 
command running, 
t for example, thus: 
“Repent and (un- 
j less you were bap- 
f tized in your in- 
P fancy) be baptized 
every one of you” 
— this very impor- 
tant limitation 
must be an im- 
plied limitation, 
since confessedly 
the limitation is 
nowhere expressed. Is it implied? Let us see. 

The implication in question, supposed to exist, contains two 
distinct elements. First, the idea that there were to be persons 
who had been baptized in their infancy, and, second, the idea that 
such persons were to be exempted from obligation to obey the 
command requiring baptism on repentance. What scriptural 
implication is there that either one of these two ideas belonged 
to the purpose of Christ? Baptists think, None whatever. 

Regarding the first idea, namely, the idea that there were 
divinely expected and designed to be persons who had been bap- 
tized before repentance, in unconscious infancy,— regarding this 
idea, I ask, How does Scripture imply it? Some Pzedobaptists 
will answer, “ By the relation between circumcision and baptism.” 
What relation then exists between circumcision and baptism? 
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The Pzedobaptist answer is, “ Baptism takes the place of circum- 
cision.” But Baptists ask, ‘‘ What Scripture teaches that? Does 
any? What Scripture so much as hints at relation of any sort exist- 
ing between circumcision and baptism?” Pzedobaptists urge, ‘But 
was not ancient Israel an historic type of the Christian church? 
And was not circumcision a rite of initiation into Israel, as bap- 
tism is a rite of initiation into the Christian church?” Baptists 
answer, “Suppose it so; then give baptism to those who truly 
belong to the Christian church, as circumcision was given to 
those who truly belonged to Israel. Circumcision was a mark of 
union with Israel; so let baptism be a mark of union with the- 
Christian church. The mark, in neither case, should precede 
the union.” “But,” says the Pedobaptist reply, “the subject of 
circumcision was Jorn into Israel, was of Israel by birth. Thus 
let the subject of baptism be one Jorn into the Christian church ; 
one that is of the Christian church by birth.” ‘“ Yes,” answers 
the Baptist, “I agree to that. And that I perceive to be necessary 
in order to the consistent carrying out of the correspondence you 
find between circumcision and baptism. But, observe, entrance 

into the Christian church is by spiritual birth, as entrance into 

Israel was by natural birth. Wait, therefore, till the person is 

spiritually born, before the fact of such birth is marked by bap- 

tism. That is the way to make out truly your desired correspond- 

ence between the two rites. It is the Baptist, and not the Pzedo- 

baptist, practice which truly conforms to that correspondence. 

For just as the Jews circumcised every (male) child naturally born 

into Israel, so Baptists, and they only, baptize every child (male 

or female) spiritually born into the church.” 

There is no instance of infant baptism recorded in Scripture. 
Whole families, indeed, were baptized ; but there is not the slight- 
est evidence that in any single case there was an infant included, 
while in some of the cases certainly there was none, since it is 
expressly stated that all “believed.” Christ “blessed” ‘little 
children” on one or two memorable occasions. How little the 
children were, is uncertain ; they seem to have been able to “come” 
to him; but, mark, on those occasions— when, if ever, baptism 
should have been given —the children were simply “blessed,” not 
baptized. To crown the argument, it may confidently be added 
that all the best authorities in ecclesiastical history agree in fail- 
ing to find any trace of infant baptism in the apostolic age of the 
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Christian church. The usage first grew up, spontaneously engen- 
dered, and it then had to be justified as best it admitted of being. 
This, as Baptists think, is the true rational and historical account 
to be rendered of the course of argument ordinarily maintained 
to vindicate the propriety of infant baptism. They consider it 
nothing in the least extravagant to say that, did not the usage of 
infant baptism actually exist, no one would dream of finding that 
usage by example, by precept, or by hint, in the New Testament. 

What this means is that, so far as Scripture reveals, infant bap- 
tism does not rest on the direct authority, express or implicit, of 
Christ or of Christ’s apostles. From that conclusion there is 
absolutely no escape. One possible alternative, however, a two- 
fold alternative, there is. Of the two parts of this alternative, 
the first part is to assume that where Scripture is wanting, tradition 
supplies the deficiency. The second part consists in supposing 
that zzdirect authority from Christ may be found where his dzrect 
authority fails. This involves the idea that Christ communicated 
his authority to representatives of his in an endless succession 
following the original apostles, and that these representatives, 
empowered from Christ to do so, established infant baptism. 
Such an idea rests, to be sure, wholly on unverified tradition, but 
it is intelligible, it is logical, it is consistent —and it is the doc- 
trine of Roman Catholicism. Essentially, there is no possible 
argument for infant baptism as obligatory, that does not involve 
the Roman Catholic idea of tradition as equal in value to Scrip- 
ture, or of church authority in distinction from the personal author- 
ity of Jesus Christ. That Roman Catholic doctrine Baptists 
reject, holding rigidly and exclusively to the authority of Christ 
exercised by him speaking with his own mouth, and through the 
mouth or pen of apostles, always and only as reported in the New 
Testament Scriptures. Between the Baptist position and the 
Roman Catholic position there is, so Baptists think, not an inch 
of tenable ground on which a Christian can logically stand. 
Archbishop Hughes is reported to have said, and well to have 
said: ‘The Roman Catholic church has no real Christian adver- 
saries but the Baptists.”’ It is thus seen to be, not intolerance, 
not bigotry, not self-conceit, but simple truth and frankness, on 
the part of Baptists, to say with emphasis, under the definitions 
and limits herein laid down, that their own peculiar and distinctive 
principle is OBEDIENCE TO CHRIST. 
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ON READING LONGFELLOW’S LIFE. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 


His life flowed onward, like a noble river, 
That broadens as its waters sweep along ; 
And in it there were surges of grand music, 
And many happy, dancing waves of song. 
We sail adown its stream, this printed book, our boat, 
And find he lived a poem nobler than he wrote. 


But when we read of him with love surrounded, 
His paradise within his very door, 
Unconscious that a flaming sword must enter, 
And sear his poet’s heart forevermore,— 
Our eyes are filled with tears; we know that a to-morrow 
Will follow his glad day, heavy and dark with sorrow. 


And this is human pity. God’s fore-knowledge 
Encompasses our life and hems us in ; 
He knows the unseen end from the beginning — 
Each joy and pain, each goodness, and each sin. 
And I am sure He loves us more, because He knows, 
Ere we ourselves have met them, all our griefs and woes. 





LOVE AND LIFE. 


By FREDERIC LUCCA SQUIERS. 


‘“* LovE is life,’’ the dreamer cries, 
And drinks to the beaker’s brim, 
“ Death is peace,” the poet sighs, 
And smiles as the light grows dim. 
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BREAKING THE SPELL. 
By HENRIETTA E. PAGE. 


Berore I came to this country and went into practice for 
myself, said my friend, I was assistant to the great Dr. Blanchard, 
of London. And great he was, not only in skill, but in price. 
Yet he was as tender as he was great, and many were the foor 
souls he had set upon their feet, without money and without price. 
He was the most generous and considerate person an assistant 
ever worked under. 

One evening, — it is just fifteen years ago to-night, August 5th, 
—as I satin the outer office, reading up a few cases that had 
been puzzling me, Dr. Blanchard passed hastily through without 
noticing me, which plainly told me there was something very 
heavy upon his mind ; and, entering his private sanctum, he threw 
off his hat and duster, and flung himself into a chair, his elbows 
upon his desk and his chin in his hands, and sat there in deep and 
perplexed thought for a good half-hour. I could see him plainly 
through the glass panels of the door, and the lamplight shone full 
on his face. He arose after a while, and came to the door. 

“Stephen,” he said, “you must get ready to go down to 
Wolfborough, Sir Charles Creighton’s place, as night watcher, 
until he is better, or— Come in here, and I will give you direc- 
tions. It is a peculiar case, and I dare not trust everybody. 
You may require help, but do not leave him a moment alone.” 

I went in, noted down my instructions, and made all the prep- 
arations necessary ; and half an hour later was on the train and 
steaming towards Wolfborough. 

I laid down my paper; it was too dark to read any longer, and 
not quite time to light the lamps; and so I had nothing to do but 
study the faces around me, which I did for a good while and to 
good advantage. I could have sworn to any face in that car, no 
matter where I might see it again. At last I turned to the other 
occupant of the seat I was in, and recognized a face I had seen 
before. I thought for a few moments ; then I said :— 
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“Have I not seen you in Dr. Blanchard’s office within a 
month?” 

“You have, sir. I am Sir Charles Creighton’s steward.” 

“ And I am Dr. Blanchard’s assistant. I am going to Wolf- 
borough House as night watcher, so we shall see considerable of 
each other.” 

“Yes, sir. Poor Sir Charles! It’s a sad case—a sad case.” 

“Then he is a very sick man, is he? What seems to be the 
trouble?” I knew, of course, but I wanted to make talk, and that 
was as good a subject as any. 

The steward tapped his head significantly with his finger. 
Soon he said : — 

“T hope you have strong nerves, sir. We have great difficulty 
in obtaining night watchers.” 

“ Ah, indeed! For what reason, may I ask?” 

“Well, sir, the house is said to be haunted, and then Sir 
Charles is restless, and often has to be held in bed.” 

“What shape does the haunt usually take ?” 

“Sa?” 

“Who or what is said to haunt Wolfborough House ?”’ 

“Master George, sir. He who should have been there in place 
of Sir Charles. He was murdered. Sir Charles was suspected, 
but they could not prove anything, and so he came into every- 
thing.” 

“What reason was there for even suspecting Sir Charles ? 
Brothers, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, sir, only brothers. Well, sir, the thing was this. Mr. 
George was of a fiery temper, but good hearted ; everybody loved 
him. Mr. Charles was always cool and calculating, but even tem- 
pered, kind hearted, too. They both fell in love with Lady Maud 
Somers, and there began to be bad blood between them. 

“She seemed to treat both alike. She was so young that I 
don’t believe she thought about love ; but I imagine they bothered 
her about to death, for she said she would have neither of them. 

“The brothers quarrelled, and would not speak to each other 
for weeks. One night some of the gamekeepers found Mr. 
George weltering in his blood in the Willow Copse. Ah, it was 
a sad house! Sir Charles was found asleep in his bed, his 
clothes all in order, not a spot or crease, and just as his man had 
left them the night before. No clue could ever be found to the 
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murderer. His victim had been stabbed to the heart. The 
ground was all trodden, as if there had been a desperate struggle, 
but not a single impression could be got of the boots worn by 
either. It was all mixed up like, and no knife could ever be 
found. Ever since that time, or within a month of it, there have 
been stories of the house being haunted.” 

“Have you ever seen anything yourself?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I have fancied I have seen a figure glid- 
ing through the great corridor once or twice; but, to tell you the 
truth, I never cared to stop to find out what it was. Once when 
Lady Maud was out at a ball, and I'set up, having some writing 
to do, I heard a footstep pass the door, and by and by I heard a 
moan. I got up and put my head outside the door; and away at 
the end of the corridor, near the great window, I saw a figure in 
gray or dark garments, with a light in its hand. But in an instant 
I was inside my door with the bolt drawn.” 

“Then Lady Maud married Sir Charles, did she?” 

“Yes, six months after the murder. But she has never been 
the same glad creature she was before that happened, and Sir 
Charles has failed and grown old and gray before his time.” 

“How long ago may this have happened?” 

“Ten years ago, sir, come Michaelmas.” 

“Are there any children in the family?” 

“Yes, sir; four of the bonniest lads and lassies one would care 
to meet, two of each. Here we are, sir. I’m sure I hope you 
will stay with us, sir, for we are hard put to it for help. I don’t 
think you are of the nervous, superstitious kind, are you?” 

“T don’t know. I think not, though. This the carriage? 
Thank you. I hope I may be of use.” 

Fifteen minutes’ good riding brought us to Wolfborough House, 
a stately pile, surrounded by grounds that had a noble look. I 
had no time for inspecting anything, however, as I was hurried to 
a room to repair my toilet, hurried down to dinner, and hurried 
to his lordship’s room to pass the night in his company. 

I drew near the bed, and took a look at my patient. He lay 
as if asleep, with eyes only partly closed. In the heyday of his 
youth, he must have been a perfect specimen of manly beauty, he 
was so handsome still. His face was ghastly white ; his hair, eye- 
lashes, and moustache, originally coal black, were freely sprinkled 
with gray. His features were as regular as those of a Greek 
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statue. He was thin to emaciation, and his breath scarcely stirred 
the embroidered robe across his chest. 

I opened my watch, and laid it upon the table. It wanted a 
few minutes of ten. Then. I went to the bookcase, selected a 
book from its shelves, and seated myself in a delightfully easy 
chair to pass away the hours before me. As I had on my slippers 
and dressing-gown, I could not very well have been more com- 
fortable. I knew I should have nothing to do before twelve, as 
that was the time trouble always began. 

I had been reading perhaps an hour, when I fancied I felt just 
the faintest waft of air, and was conscious of the perfume of 
tuberoses. I glanced up, and my heart fluttered for a moment. 

Was that the ghost? No; the ghost was of the masculine 
gender, while this was a lovely specimen of the feminine,—fair as 
dawn, with masses of golden hair falling to her knees over a light 
blue peignoir trimmed with swansdown. 

She stood and gazed at me fora full minute, and I sat like a 
trussed fowl, unable to move. At last I essayed to rise, for I 
knew it must be Lady Maud; but, putting her finger on her lip, 
she whispered :— 

“Hush! do not rise. I always come in about this time; I must 
see him before I sleep, and then I wanted to see you. Dr. 
Blanchard spoke very highly of you. He is so kind to spare you, 
for he says you are invaluable to him. I know you will be kind to 
my poor stricken darling. Oh, I wonder if God will ever lift the 
cloud from off his brow!” 

She went over to the bed, and stood gazing at him for a long 
time; then, stooping, left a kiss, light as a snow-flake, on the 
irresponsive lips. 

She came back to the table. 

“Watch him carefully, and if you need help touch the bell at 
the head of his bed; this,’ pointing to another, “will bring the 
steward,—this, me. The first will be answered by his own man, 
who always sleeps half dressed.” 

“How long has his lordship been in this helpless state?” I 
ventured to ask. 

“Only one month. He has been gradually failing ever since 
his brother’s death, ten years ago; but lately he has failed more 
rapidly. I am very much troubled. Are your nerves strong?” 

I nodded. 











“He will say some very strange things, and 
appearance exceedingly weak, when the fit is on, 


“My lips shall be sealed.” 


At twelve precisely, I stood by the bedside, 


like whipcords under my rigid fingers. I held 


light to die out. The cords of his arms rela 


had served me well. 


same care nightly, but always with the same res 


from my chair, and my hair seemed to stand up 
I saw a struggle before me. 
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although now to 
he will be equally 


strong. Dr. Blanchard says you are very discreet.” 


“Thank you,” she murmured, and left the apartment. 


just as the sick 


man’s eyes flew open as with a shock from a battery, and he 
started to spring upright. I hada hand on either arm, and my 
eyes were fixed on his. He glared at me. His muscles were 


him as in a vise. 


Still my eyes were on his, which began to waver and the fierce 


xed. He sighed. 


His eyes fell, and he was as helpless as an infant in my grasp. 

I put a silver goblet to his lips, in which was a prescription 
given me by the doctor, and in five minutes had the pleasure of 
seeing him sleeping as quietly as before. My mesmeric power 


Well, my place became almost a sinecure. I was lauded to the 
skies. Too much could not be done for me, I slept from six in 
the morning until four inthe afternoon. Then I dressed, lunched, 
and the carriage was at my disposal; and at seven I dined 
en famille, and after that my time was my own until nine o’clock, 
when I took up my duties again. I gained in flesh and strength, 
and never felt so well or so happy before in my life. 

Lady Maud began to look like a new woman. A new color 
came to her cheeks, a brighter light to her eyes, and she regained 
her sweet laugh, which had not been heard in that house in years, 
as I often heard its occupants declare. In fact, a dense cloud 
seemed to have been lifted from the whole family. Sir Charles 
visibly improved in flesh, in strength, and in appetite, but the 
mental haze was not dissipated. The fearful scenes and struggles 
which had occurred before my advent were things of the past. 
Dr. Blanchard began to be jubilant. I still had to exercise the 


ult. 


But one night — it was the twenty-eighth of September —I fell 
off my guard. I slept, the immediate cause being an unusually 
hearty dinner — at which I drank wine, infringing my habit — anda 
long walk afterward. I did not sleep long. Suddenly I sprang 


right on my head. 
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statue. He was thin to emaciation, and his breath scarcely stirred 
the embroidered robe across his chest. 

I opened my watch, and laid it upon the table. It wanted a 
few minutes of ten. Then. I went to the bookcase, selected a 
book from its shelves, and seated myself in a delightfully easy 
chair to pass away the hours before me. As I had on my slippers 
and dressing-gown, I could not very well have been more com- 
fortable. I knew I should have nothing to do before twelve, as 
that was the time trouble always began. 

I had been reading perhaps an hour, when I fancied I felt just 
the faintest waft of air, and was conscious of the perfume of 
tuberoses. I glanced up, and my heart fluttered for a moment. 

Was that the ghost? No; the ghost was of the masculine 
gender, while this was a lovely specimen of the feminine,—fair as 
dawn, with masses of golden hair falling to her knees over a light 
blue peignoir trimmed with swansdown. 

She stood and gazed at me fora full minute, and I sat like a 
trussed fowl, unable to move. At last I essayed to rise, for I 
knew it must be Lady Maud; but, putting her finger on her lip, 
she whispered :— 

“Hush! do not rise. I always come in about this time; I must 
see him before I sleep, and then I wanted to see you. Dr. 
Blanchard spoke very highly of you. He is so kind to spare you, 
for he says you are invaluable to him. I know you will be kind to 
my poor stricken darling. Oh, I wonder if God will ever lift the 
cloud from off his brow!” 

She went over to the bed, and stood gazing at him for a long 
time; then, stooping, left a kiss, light as a snow-flake, on the 
irresponsive lips. 

She came back to the table. 

“Watch him carefully, and if you need help touch the bell at 
the head of his bed; this,’ pointing to another, “will bring the 
steward,—this, me. The first will be answered by his own man, 
who always sleeps half dressed.”’ 

“How long has his lordship been in this helpless state?’ I 
ventured to ask. 


“Only one month. He has been gradually failing ever since 
his brother’s death, ten years ago; but lately he has failed more 
rapidly. I am very much troubled. Are your nerves strong?” 

I nodded. 
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“He will say some very strange things, and although now to 
appearance exceedingly weak, when the fit is on, he will be equally 
strong. Dr. Blanchard says you are very discreet.” 

“My lips shall be sealed.” 

“Thank you,” she murmured, and left the apartment. 

At twelve precisely, I stood by the bedside, just as the sick 
man’s eyes flew open as with a shock from a battery, and he 
started to spring upright. I hadahand on either arm, and my 
eyes were fixed on his. He glared at me. His muscles were 
like whipcords under my rigid fingers. I held him as in a vise. 
Still my eyes were on his, which began to waver and the fierce 
light to die out. The cords of his arms relaxed. He sighed. 
His eyes fell, and he was as helpless as an infant in my grasp. 

I put a silver goblet to his lips, in which was a prescription 
given me by the doctor, and in five minutes had the pleasure of 
seeing him sleeping as quietly as before. My mesmeric power 
had served me well. 

Well, my place became almost a sinecure. I was lauded to the 
skies. Too much could not be done for me, I slept from six in 
the morning until four inthe afternoon. Then I dressed, lunched, 
and the carriage was at my disposal; and at seven I dined 
en famille, and after that my time was my own until nine o’clock, 
when I took up my duties again. I gained in flesh and strength, 
and never felt so well or so happy before in my life. 

Lady Maud began to look like a new woman. A new color 
came to her cheeks, a brighter light to her eyes, and she regained 
her sweet laugh, which had not been heard in that house in years, 
as I often heard its occupants declare. In fact, a dense cloud 
seemed to have been lifted from the whole family. Sir Charles 
visibly improved in flesh, in strength, and in appetite, but the 
mental haze was not dissipated. The fearful scenes and struggles 
which had occurred before my advent were things of the past. 
Dr. Blanchard began to be jubilant. I still had to exercise the 
same care nightly, but always with the same result. 

But one night —it was the twenty-eighth of September — I fell 
off my guard. I slept, the immediate cause being an unusually 
hearty dinner — at which I drank wine, infringing my habit —anda 
long walk afterward. I did not sleep long. Suddenly I sprang 
from my chair, and my hair seemed to stand upright on my head. 
I saw a struggle before me. 
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Sir Charles was sitting up in bed, his cheeks on fire, his eyes 
almost starting from their sockets, and his hands beating the air, 
as he screamed :— 

“Look! look! don’t you see him? See the blood gushing from 
his side! Hear his groans! Dear God! hear his groans! Must 
I come? Oh, let me rest! God knows I did not want to kill 
you, George! Let me rest! I did it in self-defense! Must I 
come? Well, I will, if I must, but I have suffered enough.” 

While I had not lost a single word, my brain had been forming 
a plan. I let him get out of bed. He went to the dressing- 
closet and took down a gray chamber robe, which he put on, also 
his slippers, and then, taking the small reading-lamp from the 
table, made for the door, I after him, Down the long corridor he 
went, noiseless as a shadow, the lamp held high above his head, 
his wild eyes peering before him. 

Straight for the great window he made. He set his lamp upon 
- a chair, and, placing his hand upon the wood-work at the side, 
pressed his thumb in a certain spot, which I particularly noted 
over his shoulder, and a little panel opened, disclosing something 
white, with dark spots upon it. He stood there and moaned, and 
wrung his hands, and muttered : — 

“Still here! No miracle has happened! Oh, God! still here!” 

Then he gently closed the panel, took up his lamp, and with 
slow, despondent steps, moaning low to himself, returned to his 
room, set the lamp where he had found it, removed his gown and 
slippers, returned them to their places, and went back to bed. I 
offered him the goblet, and he drank like an obedient child, and 
soon after slept like one. 

I returned to my seat, and thought intensely for a while. Then 
I arose, took the lamp, and went out, closing and locking the door 
behind me. I felt no fear at leaving him, as I knew he was safe 
until morning. 

I went to the window, I pressed the little spring, and the door 
lay open before me. With trembling hands I drew out the parcel, 
and closing the door I went to my own room and undid it. 

I held in my hands a night-robe, all blood stained, and a knife 
rusted and crusted with human gore. A paper fell upon the 
carpet, and as I picked it up I saw it was covered with writing. 
I rolled up the robe, the knife inside, and locked them safely 
away, then with the paper in my hand returned to the sick man’s 
chamber. He had not stirred. 
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Every word of that confession was burned into my brain, and it 
will never be effaced. It began abruptly :— 


“T killed him! Oh, God! I killed my only brother! But God 
knows it was in self-defense. From my childhood I have been a 
sleep-walker ; that is the only explanation I can give of it. We 
both loved her, but I had won her. Only that day had I held her 
in my arms, had felt her kisses upon my lips. I must have walked 
that night, for when I awoke I was in the Willow Copse in my 
night-dress, and something dreadful had me by the throat. A hot 
breath, with the fumes of alcohol in it, was in my face; fierce 
eyes were glaring into mine; I struggled and fought for life, but 
I was bare-footed, and the odds were against me. I slipped and 
fell, and then I sawa knife gleam in the moonlight; with one 
despairing gasp I sprang up; I grasped the descending hand in 
both of mine, and plunged the knife in the creature’s heart. 

“He fell dead at my feet. Not a word had been spoken. And 
he lay dead, dead. I fell against a tree faint and dazed. I heard 
the nightingale breaking her heart with grief a little way off. I 
noted the moonlight lying in silver patches upon the tree tops, 
the bushes, the sward. A timid hare ran across one of the bright 
spots, and sat up and looked at me. But that thing lay quiet at 
my feet. I wasa murderer! I crept to the body. I turned it 
over, and the moonlight fell upon the face of —my— brother! 
Oh, God! Oh, God! What I suffered in that moment! I think 
I went mad then. I thought of my darling. What would become 
of her if I was proved a murderer? How should I hide it, for 
hide it I would, if possible. I was blood from neck to foot. I 
had felt the warm flood pour over me. I still held the fatal knife 
in my hand. 

“T heard the baying of a hound; what if it should track me? 
I flew, mad with terror, to the lake, and stripping off my night- 
dress, flung it on the branch of a tree, and plunged in, thoroughly 
cleansing myself from the fatal stains. I took my garment from 
the tree and rolled it up tightly, the blood stains inside, with the 
dagger; then, rewashing my hands, I walked for a while upon 
the margin of the water. Naked as when I was born I regained 
my room, put on fresh linen, and hid my fearful parcel where I 
knew it would never be found, unless I disclosed its hiding-place. 
I put it there with prayers and tears. I pray my God to let a 
miracle happen in my favor, as it so often happened for others in 
days of old. Then I shall know that my sin is forgiven me. 

“TI write this a year from the day I unwittingly killed my 
brother, September 29. Maud knows all, and is my wife in spite 
of it; but I see it wears upon her, as it does upon me. Iam con- 
tinually haunted by his shadow. 

“CHARLES CREIGHTON.” 
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As soon as I thought it expedient, I sought Lady Maud. She 
had just breakfasted, and looked fresh as a rose. 

I told her Sir Charles had not rested as well as usual, and 
by degrees broke the whole story to her and my plans for making, 
I hoped, a permanent cure of her husband’s case. She blessed 
me, with tears running down her beautiful face. 

“Tf you can only give him back to me, nothing will be too 
much for me to do for you, ask what you will!” 

“T ask nothing, dear lady. What I shall do will be in the inter- 
est of science and humanity. To give you happiness once more 
will be repayment enough for me.” 

I left the papers in her hands, and after she had read them I 
took them and the night-robe to my room, and burnt them in the 
open grate; then gathered the ashes and buried them. The 
dagger I flung out into the middle of the lake, where it lies now, 
I doubt not. 

“That night, a few minutes before twelve, on a blackened board, 
with phosphorus, I wrote the word “ Forgiven,” and fitted it into 
the little closet, about half-way back, then filled the front space 
with lovely fresh flowers, closing the door upon the whole. I 
prayed for the success of my ruse as I never prayed before. 

Remember, the corridor was very wide and very long, and 
the little lamp the sick man carried was but as a tiny star in the 
blackness of night; also that the wanderer’s brain was all askew, 
so there were many things in my favor. 

Lady Maud was to be hidden behind the heavy window 
draperies to blow out the lamp at the right moment, and his own 
man was to be within call, but out of sight. 

You may imagine with what anxiety I watched the minutes slip 
by. As the deep tones of the cathedral timepiece chimed the 
hour of twelve, the sick man started from his pillow; and, after 
going through with the same motions and words of the night 
before, he sprang from the bed, donned his gown, took his lamp, 
and departed, I of course following. 

He placed the lamp upon the table, and pressed the spring ; the 
door sprang open, and there lay the flowers,— blue, white, pink, 
but not a touch of red,—exhaling their fragrance, and still 
glistening with dewdrops. A little gleam of heaven, where hell 
had been before. 

For a moment he stood completely dazed; then, with a cry of 
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joy I shall never forget, he fairly tore them from their hiding- 
place, and pressed them to his lips and heart in wildest transports. 
At that instant Lady Maud quietly blew out the lamp, and the 
letters of fire, forming the word “ForGIven,” stood out in bold 
relief, and instantly caught his eye. 

“ Forgiven!” he screamed. “A miracle! a miracle! Iam at 
last forgiven!” and fell in a dead faint upon the floor. Quickly 
lights were brought, as quickly I closed the panel, and we carried 
him back to his bed, removed his dressing-gown, and laid the 
flowers upon his breast. j 

Shortly afterwards he became conscious, inhaled the perfume, 
and feebly raised the flowers to his lips. 

Lady Maud bent over him in an agony of anxiety. 

He looked up, smiled faintly and whispered : — 

“T am forgiven, Maud. I can now die in peace.” 

She gave a suppressed cry, and looked imploringly at me. I 
shook my head, and, moving her aside, administered the compos- 
ing draught. All the wildness had gone, but he was as weak as 
a child. 

The draught wrought its usual effect, and he soon slept quietly. 

I fastened up the little closet, and stayed there several months 
longer, but Sir Charles never was known to walk in his sleep 
again. He grew steadily stronger, and before I left he was 
seemingly a well man, and Lady Maud a very happy woman. And 
no more ghosts were ever heard of in Wolfborough House. 

Dr. Blanchard was delighted, for he had almost given up the 
case in despair. 

Sir Charles presented me with a check for what seemed to me 
an extravagant sum, and Lady Maud placed this diamond on my 
finger just before I left ; but she gave me what I valued still more. 
Putting her two white hands upon my shoulders, she pressed her 
sweet lips to mine, with the most grateful smile in her beautiful 
eyes, as she said :— 

“God bless you, Stephen Holman! You have made me the 
happiest woman in all England.” 

Here the doctor heaved a gentle sigh. 


This story is true, ladies and gentlemen, but the names are 
fictitious, as the personages are still living, and, thank heaven! 
are happy. 
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THE PROMISED PRAYER. 
(A TRUE INCIDENT OF THE SOUTH.) 
By C. L. BRINE. 


THE evening meeting over, my dusky flock arose, 

And quietly went out, save one—a woman. “Fore I goes 
Please, sah, I’d like to ax ye, Oh, would ye, could ye, sah, 

Jus’ come to my ole cabin, please, an’ see my ole man dar?” 

So old, and bent, and trembling, she scarce could raise her head. 
I took her wrinkled hands in mine, “Of course I’ll go,” I said. 

“ And early in the morning.” ‘Oh, will ye, honey, now? 

I’se tole him all about ye, sah — he’s sick, an’ that is how 


“He can’t come here to meetin’; he’s berry anxious though 

To see ye, an’ ye won’t forget — an’ early, please, ye know.” 

And two, and three, and four times — “ Ye’r sho to come ?” she cried, 
And two, and three, and four times — “ Yes, Aunty,” I replied. 

At nine o’clock next morning I rapped upon her door. 

“Ye’r come at last! thank God!” said she, “ we’s looked for ye before, 


I tole him ye said e¢ar/y.’’ —“‘ And could I earlier be? ” 
“Why bless ye, sah, we’s looked an’ watched since /we/ve-—has him 
an’ me.” 


She took me to the bedside,— most touching was the sight 

Of the old black face and wrinkled hands in frame ot pillows white. 
“*He’s here! he’s come,— the preacher I’s tole yer bout!” she said. 
He raised his eyes,— “ An’ would ye mind to set on de ole man’s bed?” 
There, sitting close beside him, I listened while he told 

Of scenes in by-gone years, those scenes so vivid to the old. 

He told of crushing sorrows which he, a slave, had borne; 

How ties so strong ’tween kindred hearts most ruthlessly were torn. 


“Oh, how I prayed, young Massa! I prayed de Lord dat He 

Might let me go to dat good lan’ whar ebery soul war free, 

But ’stead ob going’ to freedom, why, freedom come to me. 

Oh yes, I trusted in de Lord, He done it all, ye see.” 

With hands in patience folded, and tearful eyes upturned, 

He raised his quavering voice and sang this song in childhood learned: 
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“Oh, yes, de ole religion 
Am good enuff fer me. 
’Twas nuff fo’ Paul an’ Silas, 
’Twas nuff fo’ Paul an’ Silas, 
’Twas nuff fo’ Paul an’ Silas, 
An’ it’s good enuff fo’ me.” 


As the last sweet strains ascended to God in heaven on high, 

The woes of earth seemed very small, not worth a tear or sigh. 

Then —“ Mr. Preacher, I reckon ye’ll hark to a leetle more,— 

I wants to tell bout my only chile. Oh, but my heart is sore 

At thought of him a-wanderin’ around I knows not whar. 

But it’s liquor dat keeps de boy away, so far from his mudder dar.— 

An’ we’s prayin’— yes, we’s prayin’ mornin’ an’ noon an’ night 

That our pore weak chile may be saved at last, an’ walk in de path ob 
light. 


“ But, Massa, dis worl’ is slippin’ away from us bery fas’, 

An’ wot will become of our only boy when our frayers mus’ stop at las’? 
Oh, sah, might I ax ye somethin’? at night when ye kneel an’ pray 
Could ye please say a leetle ’bout de lad who’s goin’ so far away? 
We’d die so happy, Massa, ef ye’ll only say ye will.” 

I promised him most solemnly, and I keep that promise still. 

In three short months these people — these saints of humble birth, 
Closed tired eyes, to open them no more upon this earth. 


Their “ only chile” still wanders, but still each morn and night, 
I say my promised prayer for him, with faith that ’twill all be right. 





THE CHALLENGE. 
By EDGAR L. WAKEMAN. 


I HEARD to-day upon the street, 
Where beggars sang a careless song, 
A note, a tone, so wondrous sweet 
That I stood silent in the throng. 
But, ah, I saw not those who sang ; 
I heard not their wild madrigal ; 
A thousand voices round me rang, 
And sweeter still, one maiden’s call, 
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For which I’d change the fame of mcn. 
My load unloosed like Pilgrim’s thrall ; 
I fed my hungry heart again ; 
I saw my boyhood, home and all — 
And heard the blackbirds, nestling, sing 
Their tender songs of evening! 


Clear martial call of buried hosts! 

How sure thy challenge passed the years ! 
I saw like sentries at their posts 

A myriad forms: the pines like spears 
Shot through the after-sunset’s red ; 

The darkening fields; the gleam of panes; 
The murky dusk, star-panoplied ; 

The lazy kine along the lanes ; 
The school-house dun ; the village spire ; 

The home-bent, dusty harvest folks ; 
The cornfields flamed with sunset fire ; 

And in our tryst beneath the oaks, 
We heard the blackbirds, nestling, sing 
Their tender songs of evening ! 


Thus, Angel of our later days, 
With ever-hovering, unseen hand 


_ Are flashed upon our blinded ways 


The hidden shrines we understand. 
We climb the rugged steeps of Truth, 

And falter. Lo! thy helpings bring 
The lesser to the larger Youth ! 

A note, a tone, the humblest thing, 
Sweeps irresistless all between, 

And there the Now prays with the Then 
Where once our heaven was lived unseen, 
And where, like pilgrims come again, 
We hear the blackbirds, nestling, sing 

Their tender songs of evening ! 
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PHINEAS PARKHURST QUIMBY. 
by GEORGE A. QUIMBY. 


THE great interest evinced, during the last ten years, in the treat- 
ment of disease through the mind, and the growing desire of a 
large number of students of the science, and others, to know in what 
manner the late P. P. Quimby was connected with this princi- 
ple of curing and what was his mode of treatment, has induced the 
writer to present, in a brief article, a sketch of the man, his life and 
ideas. It is not the intention 
to make the article other than 
a plain statement of facts, 
based on personal knowledge. 

In his capacity of secretary 
for Mr. Quimby during the 
last and most active years of 
his profession, in which he 
was finishing his life’s work, 
the writer is enabled to givea 
correct account of what passed 
during those years, and to pub- 
lish, in the doctor’s own words, 
what his ideas were. 

Phineas Parkhurst Quimby 
was born in the town of Leb- 
anon, N. H., February 16, 
1802. When about two years 
of age, his parents emigrated 
to Maine, and settled in the 
town of Belfast. His father 
was a blacksmith, and the subject of this sketch was one of a 
family of seven children. 





Owing to his father’s scanty means, and to the meagre chances 
for schooling, his opportunity for acquiring an education was 
limited. During his boyhood he attended the town school a part 
of the time, and acquired a brief knowledge of the rudimentary 
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branches ; but his chief education was gained in after life, from 
reading and observation. He always regretted his want of educa- 
tion, which was his misfortune, rather than any fault of his. 

When he became old enough to go to work, he learned the 
trade of watch and clock making, and for many years after engaged 
in that pursuit. Later, before photography was known, he for 
several years made a business of taking a style of portrait picture 
known as the daguerreotype. He had a very inventive mind, and 
was always interested in mechanics, philosophy, and _ scientific 
subjects. During his middle life, -he invented several devices on 
which he obtained letters patent. He was very argumentative, and 
always wanted proof of anything, rather than an accepted opinion. 
Anything which could be demonstrated he was ready to accept ; 
but he would combat what could not be proved with all his energy, 
rather than admit it as a truth. 

With a mind of this combination, it is not strange that, when a 
gentleman visited Belfast, about the year 1838, and gave lect- 
ures and experiments in mesmerism, Mr. Quimby should feel 
deeply interested in the subject. Here was a new, to him at least, 
phenomenon ; and he at once began to investigate the subject; 
and on every occasion when he could find a person who would 
allow him to try, he would endeavor to put him into a mesmeric 
sleep. He met with many failures, but occasionally would find a 
person whom he could influence. 

At that time Mr. Quimby was of medium height, small in 
stature, his weight being about one hundred and _ twenty-five 
pounds ; quick motioned and nervous, with piercing black eyes, 
black hair and whiskers; a _ well-shaped, well-balanced head; 
high, broad forehead, and a rather prominent nose, and a mouth 
indicating strength and firmness of will; persistent in what he 
undertook, and not easily defeated or discouraged. 

In the course of his trials with subjects, he met with a young 
man named Lucius Burkmar, over whom he had the most wonder- 
ful influence; and it is not stating it too strongly to assert that 
with him he made some of the most astonishing exhibitions of 
mesmerism and clairvoyance that have been given in modern 
times. 

At the beginning of these experiments, Mr. Quimby firmly 
believed that the phenomenon was the result of animal magnetism, 
and that electricity had more or less to do with it. [slding to this, 
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he was never able to perform his experiments with satisfactory 
results when the “conditions” were not right, as he believed they 
should be. 

For instance, during a thunder storm his trials would prove 
utter failures. If he pointed the sharp end of a steel instrument 
at Lucius, he would start as if pricked by a pin; but, when the 
blunt end was pointed toward him, he would remain unmoved. 

One evening, after making some experiments with excellent 
results, Mr. Quimby found that during the time of the tests 
there had been a severe thunder storm; but, so interested was he 
in his experiments, he had not noticed it. 

This led him to further investigate the subject ; and the results 
reached were that, instead of the subject being influenced by 
any atmospheric disturbance, the effects produced were brought 
about by the influence of one mind on another. From that time 
- he could produce as good results during a storm as in pleasant 
weather, and could make his subject start by simply pointing a 
finger at him as well 
as by using a steel 
instrument. 

Mr. Quimby’s 
manner of operating 
with his subject was 
to sit opposite to him, 
holding both his 
hands in his, and 
looking him intently 
in the eye for a 
short time, when the 
subject would go 
into that state known 
as the mesmeric 
sleep, which was 
more properly a pe- 
culiar condition of 
mind and body, in 
which the natural 
senses would, or would not, operate at the will of Mr. Quimby. 
When conducting his experiments, all communications on the part 
of Mr. Quimby with Lucius were mentally given, the subject 
replying as if spoken to aloud. 
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For several years, Mr. Quimby traveled with young Burkmar 
through Maine and New Brunswick, giving exhibitions, which at 
that time attracted much attention and secured notices through 
the columns of the newspapers. 

It should be remembered that at the time Mr. Quimby was 
giving these exhibitions, over forty-five years ago, the phenomenon 
was looked upon in a far different light from that of the present 
day. At that time it was a deception, a fraud, and a humbug ; 
and Mr. Quimby was vilified and frequently threatened with mob 
violence, as the exhibitions smacked too strongly of witchcraft to 
suit the people. 

As the subject gained more prominence, thoughtful men began 
to investigate the matter, and Mr. Quimby was often called upon 
to have his subject examine the sick. He would put Lucius into 
the mesmeric state, who would then examine the patient, describe 
his disease, and prescribe remedies for its cure. 

After a time Mr. Quimby became convinced that whenever 
the subject examined a patient his diagnosis of the case would be 
identical with what either the patient himself or some one present 
believed, instead of Lucius really looking into the patient, and 
giving the true condition of the organs; in fact, that he was 
reading the opinion in the mind of some one, rather than stating 
a truth acquired by himself. 

Becoming firmly satisfied that this was the case, and having seen 
how. one mind could influence another, and how much there was 
that had always been considered as true, but was merely some one’s 
opinion, Mr. Quimby gave up his subject, Lucius, and began the 
developing of what is now known as mental healing, or curing 
disease through the mind. 

In accomplishing this he spent years of his life fighting the 
battle alone and laboring with an energy and steadiness of pur- 
pose that shortened it many years. 

To reduce his discovery to a science, which could be taught for 
the benefit of suffering humanity, was the all-absorbing idea of his 
life. To develope his “theory,” or “the Truth,” as he always 
termed it, so that others than himself could understand and 
practice it, was.what he labored for. Had he been of a sordid and 
grasping nature, he might have acquired unlimited wealth; but 
for that he seemed to have no desire. He used to say: ‘“ Wait 
till I get my theory reduced to a science, so that I can teach the 
Truth to others, and then I can make money fast enough.” 
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In a magazine article, it is impossible to follow the slow 
stages by which he reached his conclusions ; for slow they were, 
as each step was in opposition to all the established ideas of the 
day, and was ridiculed and combated by the whole medical 
faculty and the great mass of the people. In the sick and suffer- 
ing he always found staunch friends, who loved him and believed 
in him, and stood by him; but they were but a handful compared 
with those on the other side. 

While engaged in his mesmeric experiments, Mr. Quimby 
became more and more convinced that disease was an error of the 
mind, and not a real thing; and in this he was misunderstood by 
others, and accused of attributing the sickness of the patient 
to the imagination, which was the very reverse of the fact. No 
one believed less in the imagination than he. “Ifa man feels a 
pain, he knows he feels it, and there is no imagination about it,” 
he used to say. 

But the fact that the pain might be a state of the mind, while 
apparent in the body, he did believe. As one can suffer in a 
dream all that it is possible to suffer in a waking state, so Mr. 
Quimby averred that the same condition of mind might operate on 
the body in the form of disease, and still be no more of a reality 
than was the dream. 

As the truths of his discovery began to develop and grow in 
him, just in the same proportion did he begin to lose faith in the 
efficacy of mesmerism as a remedial agent in the cure of the sick ; 
and after a few years he discarded it altogether. 

Instead of putting the patient into a mesmeric sleep, Mr. Quimby 
would sit by him ; and, after giving him a detailed account of what his 
troubles were, he would simply converse with him, and explain the 
causes of the troubles, and thus change the mind of the patient, 
and disabuse it of its errors and establish the truth in its place; 
which, if done, was the cure. He sometimes, in cases of lameness 
and sprains, manipulated the limbs of the patient, and often 
rubbed the head with his hands, wetting them with water. He 
said it was so hard for the patient to believe that his mere talk 
with him produced the cure, that he did this rubbing simply that 
the patient would have more confidence in him; but he always 
insisted that he possessed no “power” nor healing properties 
different from any one else, and that his manipulations conferred 
no beneficial effect upon the patient, although it was often the 
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case that the patient himself thought they did. On the contrary, 
Mr. Quimby always denied emphatically that he used any mes- 
meric or mediumistic power. 

He was always in his normal condition when engaged with his 
patient. He never went into any trance, and was a strong dis- 
believer in Spiritualism, as understood by that name. He claimed, 
and firmly held, that his only power consisted in his wisdom, and 
in his understanding the patient’s case and being able to explain 
away the error and establish the truth, or health, in its place. 
Very frequently the patient could not tell how he was cured, but 
it did not follow that Mr. Quimby himself was ignorant of the 
manner in which he performed the cure. 

Suppose a person should read an account of a railroad accident, 
and see in the list of killed a son. The shock on the mind would 
cause a deep feeling of sorrow on the part of the parent, and 
possibly a severe sickness, not only mental, but physical. Now, 
what is the condition of the patient ? Does he imagine his trouble? 
Is it not real? Is his body not affected, his pulse quick, and has 
he not all the symptoms of a sick person, and is he not really sick? 
Suppose you can go and say to him that you were on the train, 
and saw his son alive and well after the accident, and prove to him 
that the report of his death was a mistake. What follows? Why, 
the patient’s mind undergoes a change immediately, and he is no 
longer sick. 

It was on this principle that Mr. Quimby treated the sick. He 
claimed that “mind was spiritual matter, and could be changed;” 
that we were made up of “truth and error;’’ that “disease was 
an error, or belief, and that the Truth was the cure.” And upon 
these premises he based all his reasoning, and laid the founda- 


‘tion of what he asserted to be the “science of curing the sick” 


without other remedial agencies than the mind. 

In the year 1859 Mr. Quimby went to Portland, where he 
remained until the summer of 1865, treating the sick by his 
peculiar method. It was his custom to converse at length with 
many of his patients, who became interested in his method of 
treatment, and to try to unfold to them his ideas. 

Among his earlier patients in Portland were the Misses Ware, 
daughters of the late Judge Ashur Ware, of the U. S. Court ; and 
they became much interested in “the Truth,” as he called it. But 
the ideas were so new, and his reasoning was so divergent from the 
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popular conceptions, that they found it difficult to follow him or 
remember all he said; and they suggested to him the propriety of 
putting into writing the body of his thoughts. 

From that time he began to write out his ideas, which practice 
he continued until his death, the articles now being in the posses- 
sion of the writer of this sketch. The original copy he would 
give to the Misses Ware, and it would be read to him by them; 
and, if he suggested any alteration, it would be made, after which 
it would be copied either by the Misses Ware or the writer of this 
and then re-read to him, that he might see that all was just as he 
intended it. Not even the most trivial word or the construction 
of a sentence would be changed without consulting him. He was 
given to repetition, and it was with difficulty that he could be 
induced to have a repeated sentence or phrase stricken out, as he 
would say, “If that idea is a good one and true, it will do no harm 
to have it in two or three times.”’ He believed in the hammering 
process, and of throwing an idea or truth at the reader till it would 
be firmly fixed in his mind. 

The first article he wrote was entitled, “Mind is Spiritual 
Matter,” and he thus explains what he means: He says: “I 
found that I could change the mind of my patient, and produce 
thereby a chemical change in the body * * * The world 
makes mind intelligence. I put no intelligence in it, but make it 
subject to intelligence. * * * Icall the power that governs 
the mind, spirit, in this piece, not using the word wisdom ; but 
you will see that I recognize a wisdom superior to the word mznd, 
for I always apply the word mzud to matter, but never to the first 
cause.” 

In a circular to the sick, which he distributed while in Portland, 
he says that, as “my practice is unlike all other medical practice, 
it is necessary to say that I give no medicines and make no out- 
ward applications, but simply sit by the patient, tell him what he 
thinks is his disease, and my explanation is the cure. And if I 
succeed in correcting his errors, I change the fluids of the system, 
and establish the truth, or health. The truth ts the cure.” 

In an article over his own signature, published in the Portland 
Advertiser of February 13, 1862, he says :— 

“ As you have given me the privilege of angwering an article in 
your paper of the 11th inst., wherein you classed me with spirit- 
ualists, mesmerizers, clairvoyants, etc., I take this occasion to state 
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where I differ from all classes of doctors, from the allopathic phy- 
sician to the healing medium. All these admit disease as an inde- 
pendent enemy of mankind. * * * Now, I deny disease 
as a truth, but admit it as a deception, without any foundation, 
handed down from generation to generation, till the people believe 
it, and it has become a part of their lives.) * * * My way 
of curing convinces him that he has been deceived; and, if I 
succeed, the patient is cured. My mode is entirely original.” 

Mr. Quimby, although not belonging to any church or sect, had 
a deeply religious nature, holding firmly to God as the first cause, 
and fully believing in immortality’ and progression after death, 
though entertaining entirely original conceptions of what death is. 
He believed that Jesus’ mission was to the sick, and that he per- 
formed His cures in a scientific manner, and perfectly understood 
how He did them. Mr. Quimby was a great reader of the Bible, 
but put a construction upon it thoroughly in harmony with his 
train of thought. 

His greatest desire was that the writer of this sketch should 
become interested in his work, and learn to heal the sick as he did. 
He always asserted that it was a science that he could teach, but 
that, if it were not communicated by him, others would take the 
work up and complete it. He wished the writer, after becoming 
conversant with the principles by which. he cured, to fit himself 
for the lecture platform, and, as he expressed it, “ You lecture, 
and then we will call the sick on the stage, and cure them by 
wholesale, right in public.”’ 

It may not be out of place to state here that the writer 
did not attempt to learn to practice as Mr. Quimby did; not 
because he could not, but for the reason that he was not at that 
time interested in the matter, and his tastes led him to adopt other 
pursuits. 

Mr. Quimby’s idea of happiness was to benefit mankind, 
especially the sick and suffering ; and to that end he labored, and 
gave his life and strength. His patients not only found in him a 
doctor, but a sympathizing friend, and he took the same interest 
in treating a charity patient that he did a wealthy one. | Until the 
writer went with him as secretary, he kept no accounts and made 
no charges. He left the keeping of books entirely with his 
patients ; and although he pretended to have a regular price for 
visits and attendance, he took at settlement whatever the patient 
chose to pay him. 
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The last five years of his life were exceptionally hard. He was 
overcrowded with patients and greatly overworked, and could not 
seem to find an opportunity for relaxation. At last, nature could 
no longer bear up under the strain; and, completely tired out, he 
took to his bed, from which he never rose again. While strong, he 
had always been able to ward off any disease that would have 
affected another person; but, when tired out and weak, he no 
longer had the strength of will nor the reasoning powers to combat 
the sickness which terminated his life. 

An hour before he breathed his last, he said to the writer: “I 
am more than ever convinced of the truth of my theory. I am 
perfectly willing for the change myself, but I know you all will feel 
badly, and think I am dead; but J know that I shall be right ‘ere 
with you, just the same as I always have been. I do not dread the 
change any more than if I were going on a trip to Philadelphia.” 

His death occurred January 16, 1866, at his residence in Belfast, 
at the age of sixty-four years, and was the result of too close appli- 
cation to his profession and of overwork. <A more fitting epitaph 
could not be accorded him than in these words : — 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” For if ever a man did lay down his life for 
others, that man was PHINEAS PARKHURST QUIMBY. 


OLD LETTERS. 
By SAMUEL ABBOTT. 


As he, who in some dimly lighted hall 
Sees, weirdly figured ’gainst the darkness’ cloak, 
Spectres that visionary thoughts provoke, 

Fancies swift fleeting e’en beyond recall,— 

And, clutching at some vision, loses faith, 
Wondering, poor dreamer, if the world has fled, 
Burying his treasures with the nameless dead, 

And he a nothing, yet, perchance a wraith ; 

So I, while poring o’er these close writ lines, 

. Penned by a hand that wrote at love’s dictate, 
Ope wide the portals, rusty-hinged of late, 

Profiling, with a light that faintly shines, 

The scenes now sleeping in the Past’s domain,— 

A realm of shadows summoned up again. 
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A LITTLE LEAVEN 


FRoM THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL, FOUNDED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
GETTING AT THE ROOT AND SHOOT OF THINGS. 


AT the first meeting of the school the full number of members were 
present. ‘The meeting was called'to order by the founder and president 
a of the organization. The first subject under consideration was that of 
a suitable and permanent name for the society; one that should express, 
in as brief terms as possible, its nature and purpose. As since the first 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, New England has constituted the 
essence of all that is truly American, the germ or leaven that has caused 
the marvelous quickening and development of these United States, it 
was deemed best to use, in their broadest sense, as applying wherever 
New England influence has been centered or spread abroad, those words 
most dear to all lovers of our country’s glorious past and devout 
believers in that far more glorious future lying ever just before us. 

The distinctive aim of the society being that of research into the 
beginning and development of things, their foundation, growth, and 
differentiation, the starting-point of involution and the trend of evolu- 
tion, it was thought wise to choose such words as would best, and in 
simplest forms, embody this idea, to express further the purposes of 
the association; — “to get at the root and shoot of things” was finally 
accepted as satisfactorily meeting the requirements of the case. 

After the work of organization had been accomplished, the proper 
officers constituted, times and places of meetings decided upon, com- 
mittees appointed, etc., a series of resolutions were offered and unani- 
mously adopted, as follows : — 

First, expressing the deep sense of gratitude of the members present, 
and all who are represented by them, for the munificent endowment, 
already received, in manuscripts pertaining to the subjects at issue, and 
in the material means of utilizing the knowledge contained therein, and 
promulgating it, which insures the perpetuity and constantly increasing 
field of usefulness of this society. 

Second, that in conformity to their wishes the names of all concerned 
shall be kept secret, until such time as they shall deem it necessary 
for them to be made known. 

Third, a department shall be established and maintained in the New 
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England Magazine for the purpose of publishing from time to time such 
reports of the meetings of this society as shall be passed upon and 
approved by the committee appointed for that purpose, omitting mention 
of names, dates, and places. 

Fourth, that in these reports shall be incorporated the salient points 


- brought out at different lectures, classes, and conversations held by the 


duly authorized representatives of this society. 

After the routine and formal business attendant upon a work of per- 
manent organization had been accomplished, reports of informal meet- 
ings were submitted, and the following subject matter then treated of 
was approved and ordered printed as an 


INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 


We have here a series of numbered propositions or affirmations, 
couched in the language of one who speaks as with authority, and pur- 
porting to formulate and trace the working of a veritable Principle of 
Causation. 

It is claimed that, by the elucidation of this which is termed the Law 
or Laws, the great mysteries and mooted questions of the religious and 
scientific world are solved and settled. The origin of man, and his 
evolution ; the reason of the differences of races, languages, and relig- 
ions ; the true nature of the new birth and redemption; the condition 
of the disembodied soul; heaven, hell, and probation after death, are 
so presented that the method of God in the progressive creation of man 
is as easily understood as the first principles of any science. The diffi- 
culties that have attended the Healing Art are also explained, and the 
way pointed out, not only for the curing of disease, but for the avoid- 
ance of it, with the surety of transmitting to the offspring freedom from 
it; so that virtue, instead of sin, may be propagated from generation to 
generation in the coming age. Thus it appeals at once to our deepest 
interests and our highest hopes. 

The birth, nature, and mission of Christ are held to be the fulfillment 
of all NATURAL LAW. The action of the Overshadowing Power of God 
is set forth as the missing causative link, which makes Science religious 
and Religion scientific. All the labor and striving of men and nations 
in the past, as portrayed in every department of human history, are 
shown as an outwrought expression of the inworking of the divine 
power, preparing the foundation, broad and strong, in the physical, 
intellectual, and moral natures of man, for that glorious superstructure, 
the SprriTUAL, which in the coming age is to be formed. 

A present oncoming of the Universal Christ in the souls of men is 
shown as the way of the ultimate redemption of the race from the still 
unfinished state which is expressed in the sickness and sin, poverty, 
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crime, and tribulation of mankind. And the reason why the name of 
Christ is given a more prominent position than that of Buddha, Confu- 
cius, or Socrates, is not to further an idolatrous worship of the individ- 
ual Jesus, but to demonstrate the nature and method of that creative 
wisdom and power of which he was the exponent in an order and degree 
not made known by any other soul. Other characters deified by the 
ancients, and those reverenced as incarnate gods by millions of human 
beings to-day, were prepared to convey intellectual and moral truth and 
power to the world; and nobly they performed their work. But the 
ordained mission of Christ was to reveal the laws of another and still 
higher kingdom, the Spiritual, differing in 4émd from all other states of 
consciousness. What have heretofore been considered the mysteries 
of this kingdom are in our school to be treated as we would deal with 
a problem in mathematics, mechanics, or chemistry, where the relations 
of things are numbered and definite and the result sure and unchange- 
able. 

In the documents before us, the mooted questions that have been 
formulated by theology under the head of the nature and origin of sin, 
the fall of man, his consequent suffering and death, and the way of his 
redemption, are set forth as organic processes having their foundation 
in cell-growth and physiological structure. The laws involved in this 
explanation are briefly applied to what is known of prehistoric man, and 
to all epochs and departments of human history down to the present 
time. 

The mere philosophy of a system we would deem of little value, were 
it not for the possibility which it affords of a practical, orderly, scien- 
tific realization of the loftiest ideals we have, or that have been enter- 
tained in the past. 

To know the truth is to be able to perceive the relations of things as 
they really are, which necessitates the apprehension of some principle 
whose operation is fixed and enduring. This being so, we should be 
eager and alert to hear and test whatever claims to rest upon so sure a 
basis; for if it do, then it is part of that eternal truth by which alone 
can freedom be obtained from error and its consequence. 

There is no intrinsic or @ priori probability of the incorrectness of 
the scriptural exegesis involved in the line of thought we are about to 
undertake. For when we call to mind the ages man lived upon this 
planet, and delved into the earth, before he was able to read the record 
written in the rocks by the finger of the Almighty, telling of the 
gradual processes employed and the immense periods of time required 
in its formation, it no longer seems incredible, as otherwise it might, 
that learned theologians and philologists should have critically ana- 
lyzed and compared every word and letter in the original Scriptures, 
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and yet caught but partial glimpses, few and far between, such as seen 
by some of the Cabbalists, a Philo, an Origen, or a Swedenborg, of the 
real significance and proper application of the meaning of those root 
etymologies which are here and now claimed to reveal the same orderly 
method of creation in the domain of MIND that geology unfolds in the 
realm of matter. 

If it be true, it complements and is a vital part of all known truth. 
It is unencumbered by references to or citations from any human 
authority, with the exception of giving from the best lexicographers the 
etymologies of the original Hebrew and Greek words. In its scientific 
and historical aspect, the patient student can readily verify its state- 
ments and conclusions for himself. Concerning its higher application, 
in the analysis of the condition of the human soul, past, present, and 
future, the standard to judge it by is the consciousness of each one to 
whose attention it is brought, when all available criteria have been 
applied. Thus its authority cannot be ours till proven true by every test 
at our command. 


Let us, then, employing the Socratic method, question it from premise 
to conclusion. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONCERNING GOD. 


Origin and development of the idea of God.— The Law discovered which makes it 
possible for the nature and method of God to be clearly presented and under- 
stood.— The ixner meaning of the Bible and its application to the present stage 
of mental unfoldment.— The roots of all Hebrew words define gua/ity and action, 
state and condition, made known in the working of the Creative Power in obe- 
dience to natural laws.— Thus, in its highest sense, the Bible is in harmony with 
all scientific truth.— Seed-sowing and the insertion of shoots from a Higher 
Order of Existence into a prepared lower state, the Universal Method of 
Creation, the knowledge of which reveals the missing link in every line of 
development.— Creation not an instant act but a continuous process.— The 
nature of God as shown from the radical meaning of the Hebrew words Elohim, 
Jehovah, and E] Shaddai.— The doctrine of the Trinity explained as symbolizing 
a philosophical and scientific truth, which is made plain by an analysis of the 
words, Father, Spirit, Son. 


I. What is the source of a belief in God? and what the reason for the 
many forms that it assumes ? 

Some degree of consciousness of the existence of a Supreme Being is 
an innate property of the human soul; and, as the development of man 
has gone on from age to age, the nature of the God-idea has advanced 
from the simple fetichism of a barbarous people to the elaborate 
theology of christendom. 

2. What has caused this development of the God-idea ? 

Each step in the enlargement of the conception of the Divine has 
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been the legitimate fruit of a new graft inserted into the Tree of Life. 
It has been the product of that involution which is antecedent to all 
so-called natural evolution. 

3. What is the highest attainment made in this line of progress ? 

All the transplanting, the budding and the pruning, of which the 
mind of man has been recipient in the ages past, has brought it to-day 
where for the first time the nature of God and of the orderly method of 
creation can be as positively presented and as clearly understood as 
anything in the domain of exact science ; because of the discovery and 
generalization of the Law of OVERSHADOWING, which is as fundamental 
in the realm of mind as is the principle of Gravitation in the domain of 
matter; and which is declared and corroborated by the Bible, by all 
human history, and by every world, kingdom, and order of the created 
universe. 

g. If this be so, how does the knowledge of it originate ? 

As in the past, whenever a new insight into truth has come to the 
world in reference to those things called spiritual, the agency of an 
intelligence beyond the finite mind has been acknowledged and its work 
termed revelation ; so now again is there apparent that Fatherhood of 
God which always makes provision for its child as fast as the soul- 
growth demands. 

45. Ls there such a felt necessity at the present time? 

Yes! Feeble symbolism and formal abstractions can no longer 
satisfy the cravings of the most unfolded minds. Although unvoiced, 
the prayer from many a soul goes forth for knowledge concerning that 
which hitherto has been unknown. 

6. What response is there to this desire? 

In answer to this call the literal veil is being lifted, that the spirit and 
the truth may shine forth from every inspired record of the past as from 
the book of nature. 

7. How does this apply to those writings accepted by the Christian world 
as THE Bible? 

Those Scriptures, given so long ago in Hebrew and in Greek, have 
thus far done most perfectly the work for which they were intended. 
But if it be the provision of an Almighty God for the eternal nurture of 
a progressive creature, it follows of necessity that as man develops men- 
tally the Bible must continue to present more and more the proofs of its 
divine authorship. Hence at the present time, when man has descended 
into the earth, fathomed the sea, and explored the heavens, finding 
everywhere the manifestations of Order and of Law, if any written 
record is still to be accepted by him as the workmanship of the same 
Power and Wisdom that caused the worlds above to course their 
spheres, and that brought forth and sustains the myriad forms of life 
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upon the earth, that record must present to him the working of 
unchanging laws. 

8. But can the Bible be shown to do this? 

It can, conclusively; for, like all other handiwork of a Creative 
Power, it has an external form and an inner life, a body and a soul, 
letter and spirit. 

9g. Why, then, has not this been made known before? 

Because we have only been conversant with its outward form. Yet, 
with its moral precepts, rewards for righteousness and punishments for 
sin, and its symbolic presentation of a divine plan for the redemption 
of man, it has been the great conserving, organizing power in human 
unfoldment. 

Io. What of its many apparent incongruities ? and how is the intellectual 
growth of the age to become reconciled thereto ? 

Even its seeming contradictions and inconsistencies have been the 
means of mental growth, asa result of the world of thought they have 
provoked. But the time has come when, because of man’s intellectual 
advancement, the Bible would soon be relegated to the realm of super- 
stition and myth, could it not be shown that in its inner meaning, the 
original import of the roots of the Hebrew language, there is a state- 
ment of laws and principles governing the action of the power of God 
in the building up of life, harmonizing with and adding to all knowl- 
edge gained from other sources. 

11. What characteristics does the Hebrew language possess that make it 
legitimately susceptible of such an interpretation ? 

Strictly speaking, the Hebrew language has no tense system. Its 
verb forms denote state or condition, rather than time. Thus each 
Hebrew root, of which there are between four and five hundred, serves 
to portray some method or degree reached in the action of the Creative 
Power in the evolution of life. These primitive root significations, 
whose value heretofore has been so little known, enable the mind to 
rise from the world of form and phenomena to behold the glory and 
wisdom of God in life and law. 

12. As the limitations of human thought demand it as a necessary 
starting-point, and as the first words of the Scriptures premise its preéxist- 
ence, let us first ask, In what way do these root meanings define the Creative 
Power ? 

In no two minds will the mention of the name of God awaken the 
same imagery or evoke the same feeling, because its power has never 
gained access to the human soul through the portals of the understand- 
ing. Hence its action is confined to the sphere of emotion; and, as the 
mind is ignorant or enlightened, so is the kind and degree of feeling 
excited. But when we come to contemplate the truth declared in the 
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names given by inspiration as the most fitting exponents of the Divine 
Nature, there is a reverence, rooted in reason, aroused in the soul, that 
shall become the foundation for its eternal unfoldment into the knowl- 
edge of God and the method of creation. ' 

I3. What is the first of these words that are freighted with a force to 
produce such a result? and what is its import? 

The Hebrew word ELoui, used as the name of the Creator through- 
out the first chapter of Genesis, in the account given of the formation 
of the material universe. The primitive significations of the biliteral 
and triliteral roots, and their kindred stems, from which it is derived, as 
given by Gesenius and others, can be condensed and arranged in order 
as follows: ‘‘A POWER GOING FORTH, ENTERING INTO, BECOMING AS 
NOTHING, SETTING UP MOTION, CAUSING TO REVOLVE, RULING, GUIDING, 
DIRECTING, FINALLY BRINGING ABOUT RELATIONS OF BEAUTY, STRENGTH, 
HARMONY, MAJESTY, AND PERFECTION.” 

14. What is the value, and what the application of this etymology ? 

The word no longer appears as merely an ancient verbal symbol for 
an inconceivable abstraction. It is pregnant with life. It furnishes 
the frame-work upon which to build a clear conception of the method 
by which all worlds are wrought. It offers the solution to every 
unknown quantity in the cosmogony of theology or of science. It 
causes to be impressed upon the consciousness a panorama of creation, 
in which at every step Gop is made known in Law and Order. 

I5. How is it related to scientific truth, and to philosophic speculation ? 

From no other premise can the mind progress than that of Power 
eternally proceeding from a self-existent center. This predicate sup- 
plies the missing link in the ingenious and plausible Nebular Hypothe- 
sis of the creation of the universe. 

For science, leading back as far as she can go in her analysis of the 
origin of worlds, tells us of that most attenuate form of matter visible, 
called nebula, from which a portion is detached, commencing then to 
circle around some previously existing center. But why this separation 
and this turning, materially minded science does not with any sense of 
surety venture to affirm. Yet in this primal meaning of the name of 
God we find it all distinctly told. 

That Creative Energy which in itself exists and from itself proceeds, 
as made known in ELouim, went forth in a germ of life, the seed of a 
planet; entered into the prepared womb of a nebulous mass ; became 
as nothing to all finite sense while passing through the period of gesta- 
tion ; set up a new motion in the atoms of the ethereal substance it had 
entered, causing it to become detached, and to commence to revolve 
around some previously created center ; as age on age elapsed, the body 
of the planet passed through the different stages of gaseous and igneous 
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formation, ruled, governed, guided, and directed by the powers inherent 
in the Germ and its environments; finally becoming sufficiently cooled 
and encrusted to present the aspect of perfection in the order of planets 
still unproductive of life. 

16. What requisite basis for thought does this interpretation afford ? 

It supplies the fundamental postulate of God as a Seed-sowing Power, 
administering germs of life as fast as conditions of receptivity are 
established. 

17. How can this be shown to be a necessary postulate ? 

During the time that the planet was in a molten state of intense heat, 
we know that the seeds of vegetable life could not have lain dormant 
therein ; and we have to posit a cause equal to the effect produced. So 
when in the process of the creation of our planet, the earth, the time 
came for the appearance of the first and most simple form of vegetation, 
the tiny sea-plant, again the Power of Elohim went forth, and that was 
the fruit of its fatherhood. Divine zmvolution precedes and is the cause 
of all so-called natural evolution. Primitive protoplasm was but a 
plastic preparation to be moulded by a principle of life. Each perfected 
order became the protoplasm for the germ of one still higher. And 
each successive species carried within it the essential nature of all 
forms of life that had preceded it. 

18. Is this involution continuous or intermittent in its action ? 

From the standpoint of its Source it is constant ; but, to our apprehen- 
sion, occasional or special. 

19. How, then, can it be traced and formulated as a universal law ? 

From the starting-point of organic life in the vegetable until the 
pinnacle of that kingdom is reached in the palm tree, we behold an 
orderly succession of changes of form which leads to the generalization 
of the Law which has been propounded. THE GERM-CELL AND LIFE- 
PRINCIPLE OF EACH PERFECTED ORDER IN A SERIES BECOMES A MATRIX 
INTO WHICH THE POWER OF ELOHIM PROCEEDS WITH THE GRAFT OF A 
STILL HIGHER FORM OF LIFE; THE DIVINE OVERSHADOWING ACTING 
ALWAYS IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE NATURAL PROCESSES OF EXSEMINA- 
TION OR PROPAGATION. NO CHANGE IS EVER MADE KNOWN IN EXTERIOR 
FORM UNTIL AFTER AN ADDED POWER FROM ABOVE, OR IMPULSE FROM 
WITHOUT, HAS BEEN IMPARTED TO THE GERM OF THE ORDER PRECEDING. 

20. Where and how does this principle commence to apply to the animal 
creation ? 

At the point marked by the sub-kingdom of the Protozoans, where 
the line diverges from vegetable to animal. So, on from the simplest 
form of marine life through the multiple species of fish, reptile, and bird, 
to the most complex mammalian structure, each link in the chain was 
forged by the Power of Elohim through the insertion of shoots of a 
higher order of life into a prepared lower stock. 
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21. What was the ultimate of its action in this kingdom? 

At last that point was reached in the line of progressive creation 
where the species of brute was born most nearly resembling the lowest 
aspect presented by the human. But as the starting-point of life has 
not been found by searching in the mud, so the missing link between 
the beast and man is not to be discerned in any form of ape. 

22. How then did man originate ? 

When the time came for the advent of the soul of man upon the 
earth, the power of Elohim again went forth to manifest its nature in a 
degree and kind that never before had been made known upon this 
planet. Forth from the realms of perfection came the human soul as a 
seed, carrying within it the possibilities of the Godhead itself. But as 
a myriad of ages elapsed after this planet was started upon its caréer 
before it could bring forth and sustain life, so must centuries untold 
roll by after the commencement of the order of man before one typical 
individual of that order should be fashioned and finished in the image 
of God. 

23. How can this be harmonized with the Scriptural account of man’s 
creation ? ' 

Creation is not an instant act but a continuous process, and the 
right interpretation of the whole biblical record reveals the gradual 
growth of man under the nurturing care of agencies ordained by his 
Creator in the very nature of things, from his infancy in Adam to his 
manhood in the Christ. The original statement of what has been 
regarded as the primal perfection of man was wholly prophetical of 
what was only fulfilled in the one finished type of nineteen centuries 
ago, again prefiguring a universal state still unattained,— the acme of 
all evolution, the fruitage of all involution. 

24. How has this been verified in human history ? 

At each stage of advancement through which the race has passed, 
the power of Elohim has gone forth, entered into the life of individuals 
and of nations, become as nothing for a time, set up the motion of its 
life, governed, guided, and finally perfected a certain degree of growth. 

25. What conception can we have of this power of Elohim other than the 
pantheistic one of a universally immanent essence? 

Whenever the name Elohim is mentioned it bears with it the full 
force of its p/ura/ form, and the Creative Power it defines can only be 
conceived of as individualized in and working through a Series of 
Intelligent Orders inhabiting the unseen universe, who sow their seed 
wherever soil has been prepared. The progressive manifestation of life 
and intelligence here upon the earth, from the lowest to the highest, is 
but the outwrought demonstration and visible type of unseen Creative 
Orders, who by nature do the will of Elohim, each according to its 
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degree of power. This truth was foreshadowed in Plato’s ‘ World of 
Ideas,” and in the “‘ Eons” of the Gnostics. The Bible presents it in the 
plural name of God and repeats it again and again in its so-called the- 
ophanies and angelic ministrations. But what has heretofore been either 
a philosophical speculation or a religious dogma, is to become positive 
knowledge to every one who reads aright the revelation God has given 
in all his works and in the inner meaning of the Word. 

26. Where is there a typical illustration of this to be found in the 
Scriptures ? 

The statement in Genesis that God said, “Let us,” is meant to 
declare a plurality of intelligence and personality, as well as of laws 
and forces at work in creation. It represents in finite language the 
multiplicity of means by which the creative labor is carried on and 
accomplished. And whenever the Deity is represented as speaking, it 
is but an expression of the action of the power of Elohim, conveyed in 
language adapted to man in all degrees of his growth, from the mental 
feebleness whose anthropomorphic conceptions of God picture him as 
- speaking with an audible voice, up to the most sublime idea that can be 
formed of the Divine Logos. 

27. What other word is next employed in the Hebrew Scriptures as a 
name of God, and what is its meaning ? 

In the fourth verse of the second chapter of Genesis there is given, 
for the first time, in conjunction with Elohim, another name of the 
Deity — Yehovah or Yahveh—which is henceforward particularly used 
in reference to his relations with man. The Hebrew root of the word 
JEHOVAH conveys the idea of PURE EXISTENCE, BEING, LIFE, THAT WHICH 
IS BY REASON OF ITS OWN VIRTUE SELF-EXISTENT, CHANGELESS, ETERNAL. 
HE WHO WAS, IS, AND EVER SHALL BE. 

28. How has this been manifested in or to mankind? 

It is the germ of this nature innate in the soul of man that has in all 
ages and nations quickened into life the hope of immortality. The 
Ego that is conscious of its own existence and power was originally a 
part of the great I am THAT I AM, I WILL BE WHAT I WILL TO BE! But 
when the human soul became organically united with all the kingdoms 
of the earth, its separation from the Source from whence it came was a 
necessary sequence of this union. Ages of creative labor must ensue 
before it could say understandingly, ‘‘ My Father’s will and mine are 
one.” 


29. When did the possibility of such an attainment commence to be shown? 
With the embodiment of the soul of man upon the earth, the Word 
commenced to become flesh, and the faculty of speech declared it. 
The ability of man to think and to make known that thought in uttered 
words was the expression of a nature that differed in 4imd from all 
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orders that had preceded it in the scale of life. But the manifestation 
of this nature was at first of necessity feeble. 

In the beginning of Man, heaven and earth were created,— the 
spiritual and the animal were joined. Yet the earth was without form 
and void, and darkness was upon the whole mental abyss. The Spirit 
of God for ages brooded over this unformed state of the soul, inserting 
from generation to generation the shoots of a higher mentality. The 
prophetical fiat, “Let there be light,” went forth with the primitive 
man; but its fulfillment was not realized until the Sun of Righteousness 
arose in Judea, as promise of the light to come to every soul. 

30. What other word than Elohim and Jehovah is used in the Hebrew 
text as the name of God, and what ts.its etymology ? 

There is still a third name of the Creator made use of in certain 
portions of the Hebrew Scriptures— EL SHappai or SHADDAI, trans- 
lated God Almighty or Almighty. EL is from the same root as Elohim, 
and carries with it all the force of that word. SHappai signifies, pri- 
marily, to shed or pour forth energy, or THAT WHICH NOURISHES AND 
SUSTAINS LIFE. From the same root are derived words which denote 
the act of a mother in nursing her offspring; the office of the earthly 
maternal parent being a beautiful and most expressive type and corres- 
pondence of the principle of Motherhood in the Divine Nature. The 
words, “In the image of God created he him, male and female created 
he them,” show that the distinction of sex in humanity is the highest 
counterpartal form and likeness of the essential character of Deity. 
Without the union of these two natures no species can be propagated, 
no form of life begotten and brought forth, no atom manifest its positive 
and negative polarity. Thus by analogy and correspondence do we 
know that these seemingly opposite attributes must inhere in the 
Supreme Causation of all that is, and combine to form the wwity of the 
Creator and Sustainer of Life. 

ji. In this light what relation to truth does the commonly accepted doc- 
trine of the Trinity bear? 

The mystery in which that subject has always been and is involved 
is well illustrated by a recent utterance of one of America’s foremost 
theologians: ‘Yes, I believe the doctrine of the Trinity, but I have 
never understood it, nor do I expect to understand it.” Yet when the 
knowledge of the orderly method of creation becomes well grounded in 
the mind, no other conception of the nature of God can be logically 
sustained than that which has been symbolized so long as the Trinity, 
although in its literal or creedal expression it is a manifest absurdity. 

32. How, then, is its true meaning to be traced, its right interpretation 
given ? 

First, God the Father ; the self-existent, changeless Center of creative 
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power, from whose begetting action all life and form proceed. Its 
nature has already been defined under Elohim and Jehovah. 

Then, next in order, as given in Genesis, is that Divine Spirit whose 
function is to brood and incubate. The Hebrew ruacu, the Greek 
PNEUMA, the words used for spirit, each signify TO BREATHE, THE AIR, 
They thus represent symbolically that material agent, the atmosphere, 
which, more than all things else in nature, is the sustainer of organic 
life. To breathe is to live; not to breathe is to die. As man physi- 
cally depends upon the air for his existence, so there is a Spiritual 
Power that sustains the same relation to his soul. As the natural 
atmosphere abhors a vacuum, and presses in all directions with cease- 
less activity, so there is a subtler creative energy ever seeking to enter 
and fructify the soul whenever receptive conditions exist. 

The Spirit represents that Power outsent from Elohim Jehovah, in 
order and individuality, whose function is to sow seed, insert shoots, 
and nurture and sustain the higher life it has bestowed. 

And when words such as germ and graft are thus used, it is in their 
correspondential sense, reasoning from what we know to that which we 
wish to understand. As in the physical world no life assumes form 
until after a seed is sown and no higher fruit than that of the parent 
stock is produced except by engraftment, so in the psychical realm the 
same process maintains. 

33. What typical instance can be given of the shoot-inserting action of the 
Creative Energy defined as the Spirit ? 

In its chief relation with the human soul, it is the Power which 
supervised the building up of that Genealogical Line from Adam to 
Christ, whose names are given by Matthew and by Luke. Each 
patriarch, prophet, priest, and seer in that Line represented an Over- 
shadowing act of the Spirit of God and the birth of a new spiritual 
faculty, the nature of which was made known by the radical meaning 
of the individual’s name, and in the typical acts of his life. The soul 
of man from Adam downward through the Line of Seth and Shem 
became a parent stock into which the hand of the Divine Husbandman 
inserted higher and still higher Grafts. Each individual in the Line 
marked a definite stage reached in soul-growth and _ brain-structure 
toward the end to be accomplished —the creation of a perfect Man 
to typify and prepare the way for the ultimate perfection of all men. 

34. In what other than this subjective manner was the power of the 
Spirit shown ? 

Not only was the Divine Spirit working thus unseen and unknown to 
man in his interior nature, but also through the giving forth of laws, 
statutes, and commands, and the institution of signs and rites, forms 
and ceremonies. Throughout the Mosaic Dispensation, and by its 
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agencies, a work of conservation and organization was carried on in 
the mind, which was as necessary a preparation for the coming of 
Christ as was the deposition of soil for the advent of vegetable life. 

35. What was the ultimate of this twofold action ? 

Finally, through the operation in human unfoldment of all these 
forces from below and above, within and without, a state was reached 
in this typical line where the perfection of physical, intellectual, and 
moral conditions made it possible for the Spirit to be made known in 
its highest capacity. Then the Holy Ghost came upon the soul, and 
the Power of the Most High overshadowed it, and that which was born 
was Called holy and good, a Son or Gop. 

36. What is the radical meaning of the name Son ? 

The Hebrew root bahnah, from which the word for Son is derived, 
signifies TO BUILD, TO GRADUALLY FORM, TO CONSTRUCT, TO COMPLETE. 
The Greek word Hutos, used for son, is of kindred derivation to the 
Hebrew CHAHYAH, TO BE, TO HAVE LIFE. 

Thus, then, a Son of God is a soul that the Divine Power, operating 
in law and order, bas built, gradually formed, constructed, and com- 
pleted —a soul that has being and life in the consciousness and under- 
standing of the will of its Father, through the knowledge of his laws. 

37. How does this apply to him who has been worshipped as the third 
person of the Trinity ? 

Jesus the Christ was the organic manifestation of a human soul that 
through ages of creative labor had been built up, gradually formed, and 
finally completed in its development; living, moving, and having his 
being in the knowledge of the wisdom and power of the Creator. Such 
a soul was truly a God in the flesh; and from him a new creation 
sprung. By virtue of the Overshadowing from the Power of the 
Most High, he was in communion with that realm. It was a part of 
his nature. He and his Father were one, in the true sense of oneness, 
which indicates @ union, a joining together of the mind of man with the 
domain of causation through the understanding of law —the highest 
evolution of human consciousness. 

Thus interpreted, the doctrine of the Trinity becomes truly philo- 
sophic, scientific, religious, and illustrates in its highest form the 
universal principle of three-phasedness and triunity prevailing in every 
kingdom and order of creation, which furnishes what the mind demands 
as a necessary form of thought—the Creator, the Creative Power, the 
Perfected Creation; Father, Spirit, Son. 

As we pursue its study further, we shall find that the Law of Laws 
enables us to trace the principle of Continuity unbroken from the form- 
ation of the planet to the birth of Jesus Christ, and from that typical 
event to the completed creation of humanity which is yet to be. 
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WITHOUT assumption, it is to be candidly confessed that the chief 
New England characteristic is its gravitation to staple ideas, and its 
secure grip on them after once having got possession. That is why 
New England has shown such a positive, aggressive, and increasing 
influence on the rest of the country from the days of its first settlement. 
As it was given to thinking, so it has developed energy; and the com- 
bination is one that no imaginable inertia of existence can hope always 
to resist. As the seeds of trees are provided with wings and tentacles 
that the earth may be covered with forests, so has the sober, serious 
thought of the native of New England been married to motive power, 
by which that thought is disseminated over wide spaces and into newly 
occupied territory. 

It is the habit, we know, to distinguish the man of New England by 
his thrift, which has become proverbial; but it is something more than 
a mere scraping and saving, for the reason that it has the enviable gifts 
of mind behind it. The appearance is confounded with the reality, and 
the symbol taken for the substance. Underneath this universal desire 
in New England to get on, lies and lives the stronger desire to know; 
and the eagerness for education consequently becomes a hunger that 
refuses to be appeased. Take a man thus endowed, and the tides can 
as easily be restrained as his influence can be suppressed. He was 
made to be a seed-sower for civilization, to compel the working of ideas 
like leaven in the body of the civilization of which he is an irrepressible 
element. 

The schoolhouse and the meeting-house are the alpha and omega of 
the alphabet of progress, in the estimation of the genuine New Eng- 
lander, setting forth the character of the influences that represent exist- 
ence for him. ‘These he takes with him wherever he goes. Out of 
them, as from prolific seed, sprout institutions and systems which 
include the potentialities of the future. The central conception is that 
all things are to be kept working. as in a universal cauldron; that an 
aimless way of living is a sheer waste of life itself; that contrast and 
competition, even to the limit of contention, are far more natural, and 
therefore healthy, conditions than sluggish compliance and torpid satis- 
faction. Hence there is a stir wherever he goes. 

But it is a stir that prognosticates life, ever changing and new—a 
stir, not for the sake of mere activity or to appease a vague restless- 
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ness, but for ulterior ends that shall prove different from those now 
known. Were this vital leaven to be denied to the body of our 
national life, it would soon become purposeless, formless, and expres- 
sionless. This it is that keeps all in a needed ferment. It is the 
fervent heat in which the elements are melted. We might go on, and 
produce and accumulate material wealth without it, but what would 
that signify? Nothing at all, except the indwelling poverty of spirit 
that would fatally afflict us. 

There is no power in man that is unaccompanied with some con- 
sciousness of it; and it is natural to charge this leading trait of the 
New England character with the companionship of conceit. That is 
but the penalty imposed upon the gift, upon almost any gift, that 
provokes envy. Instead of stopping to remonstrate, however, it is 
better to keep right on as destiny directs and the inevitable decrees. 
And obeying this simple law of being, the New England of the future 
is to be rightly estimated only by the extent of the national life itself. 

SS 

THE migratory instinct is as strong in men as in birds. Animals 
possess it in the smallest degree, and therefore are unprovided with the 
ready means for leaving their natural habitat on the approach of winter. 
But they have their compensation in other ways, such as the thickening 
of the fur and the semi-torpid state of hybernation. ‘To burrow like 
the fox and woodchuck and squirrel, is equivalent to making a hurried 
autumnal run southward to avoid the trying experiences of winter. 
But the bird is winged, and migration is effected with no unusual effort. 
It is as natural for the bird of passage to fly as it is for the four-footed 
creature to run and spring. So nature has kindly joined with the in- 
stinct the means for gratifying it with the least expenditure of energy. 

The man of New England also craves a change, and it is just as 
much a craving of the spirit as of the senses. Howis he to gratify it? 
How, indeed, except by the active use of his faculties? If he can 
invent a method of transportation that will stand him in as good stead 
as the wings do the bird that follows the seasons in their changing 
round, then he becomes as much a migratory creature as the feathered 
people are, and can come and go in obedience to the ever urgent sug- 
gestions of his spirit or his senses. Nothing so far has been invented 
by him for performing this work of migration that surpasses the rail- 
way train; a speeding chain of vehicles across lines of latitude that 
almost keeps up with the flight of the swiftest bird of the air; spread- 
ing its interior luxuriousness to the right and left like an irresistible 
invitation ; carrying all the comforts of the modern hotel on its revolv- 
ing wheels; seeming to swim in the air as it skims the surface of State 
after State; and exposing from its broadside windows to the vision of 
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the fascinated traveller pictures of life and a succession of scenes that 
cause him to wonder how many influences he may be subjected to at 
once and still maintain his conscious identity. 

The means having thus been fairly provided for the gratification of 
the desire to change one’s climate at will, and with no preliminary 
dread to take away the edge of the enjoyment, what more natural than 
the increasing desire manifested by our northern population to flee 
from its bleak and hard winter environment to a land where the 
jasmine and the myrtle are giving a perfume to the air, and the winds 
blow soft and soothingly from the tempering moisture of the mysterious 
gulf stream, and the woods are a miracle of verdure with tufts of 
massed blossoms to break the oppressive monotony of the field of 
green? And so people leave their New England homes and speed to 
Florida, if it be but for the briefest respite and vacation. It takes but 
a couple of days to make the car-flight, and suddenly a new world 
breaks on the sight and gives an unexpected life to the senses. It is 
all as new socially, too, at the centres to which this migration tends, 
as it is physically, and life seems to be ina state of reorganization. 
Great hostelries, with their reposeful spaces and open courts and 
splashing fountains, complete the illusion while making it still more 
real. Could the man of the North be subjected to a temptation that he 
is less inclined to resist? 

a 

THE death of a man like Professor Asa Gray is to be placed in the 
list of events, from which to date what comes after. We do not realize 
the rare worth of such as he until his departure forces us to make an 
estimate which we had never before attempted. He stood at the head 
of the department of natural history to which he devoted the study of 
a lifetime, the incomparable teacher, the genius of classifying power, of 
attainments in his chosen field which few or none beside him could 
measure, impatient of ignorance in its many disguises, and a searchet 
for truth in its divine order to the end of his days. No teacher at Old 
Harvard has in its long career more deeply stamped himself as a living 
influence into its own influence and reputation. He was one of those 
happy ones on earth whose felicity it is to find the exact place in which 
they belong and to keep it. In respect to what he accomplished for 
others, he was a gift to his own and to succeeding generations. He 
could not have become such, however, if, instead of freely imparting of 
his own vast stores to others who wanted the help he could best give, 
he had been content to practice a miserly prudence and to covet a 
selfish reputation. 

The pursuit of botanical studies, which are investigations into the 
secrets of the physiology of vegetation, has generally been accounted 
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not much more than an accomplishment, not to be put alongside even 
of classical studies, which at best may not beconsidered more disciplin- 
ary than they are ornamental. But if no other student and teacher of 
this branch of natural history brushed such an undersized conception 
away, Professor Asa Gray did it for once and all, and set it up on an 
elevation in the popular mind where it commands that high respect 
which is its rightful due. He succeeded in clothing it with a truly royal 
significance. Its mysteries were unfolded to his far-reaching penetra- 
tion. He called new order out of previous seeming confusion. He 
taught principles of vegetable physiology that underlie the possibilities 
of civilization on the earth. The miraculous processes of evolution 
were the constant stimulug’of his thought and the inspiration of his 
discoveries. How many and how widely scattered are the learners to 
whom the lessons he taught are the stay and support of a long succes- 
sion of mental operations. Mere reputation becomes vanity itself when 


put into the scale against attainments so many and solid as his, 


* * 
~ 


THE European event has been the speech of Prince Bismarck in the 
German Reichstag on the continental situation, the occasion being the 
discussion of the military bill. He assured the public, so far as France 
was concerned, that: the outlook was more peaceful, in part owing to 
the election of a peace-loving President. Nor was he ready to believe 
that Germany need feel any apprehensions of an attack from Russia. 
His explanation of the concentration of Russian troops on the frontier 
was that Russia merely wished to be prepared for a turn in the Eastern 
question, which was of but secondary interest to Germany. The 
history of Germany’s efforts to preserve friendly relations with Russia 
since 1848 were recited by him. 

He remarked that the warlike tendencies of both France and Russia 
drive Germany to defence; as he expressed it, “the pike in France 
and Russia compel us to become carp.” The significant expression of 
the whole speech was this: “We are better able than any other 
nation to offer a strong resistance to our foes.” He observed that 
Prussia has done Russia many services for which she might claim 
gratitude. He acknowledged that his friendly feelings for Russia had 
cooled. He thought he had really acquired a right to Russia’s grati- 
tude, but he would not give umbrage to Austria, because it would have 
left Germany isolated in Europe and completely dependent on Russia. 

The treaty with Austria, which has been made to wear such opposite 
meanings, he declared to be the expression of the community of inter- 
ests of the two contracting parties, which both wished the world to 
know. And so, too, was the treaty with Italy the expression of com- 
mon interests and common efforts to avert common dangers and to 
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maintain peace. Austria he pronounced the natural ally of Germany 
in dangers which threaten the latter from Russia and France. There 
is no need to fear the hatred of Russia; and wars are never waged 
from mere hatred, otherwise France would have to be at war with Italy 
and the whole world. “The strength we possess,” he again reminded 
his hearers and Europe, will reassure public opinion and quiet the 
nervousness of the bourse and the press. ‘Our task,” he added, “is 
to strengthen this strength.” And he proceeded, like an armed giant, 
to recount the items of Germany’s physical power, one by one. It 
reads like a revival of the age of iron in this era of modern civilization. 
““If we are attacked,” he threatened, “ then the furor Teutonicus will 
flame out. No one can make headway against that.” 

He expressed the hope that the empire would remain at peace with 
its neighbors, especially with Russia, which, he declared, has no pre- 
text for awar. ‘‘ We have endeavored,” he said, ‘to maintain our old 
relations with Russia, but we do not run after anybody.” That last 
phrase contains the thunder of this pregnant speech. If Russia calls 
on Germany, in its communication with the Sultan of Turkey’s govern- 
ment, to support such of herclaims as are compatible with the decisions 
of the Berlin congress, he said he should have no hesitation in doing so. 
A third time he announced that “‘we place our reliance on the strength 
of our army. If we have no cause to use it,” he added, “all the better ; 
but we must make our arrangements with the idea that we do use it. 
Threats do not frighten us. The threats of the press are boundless 
folly. Such things cannot in the slightest degree influence our actions. 
We Germans fear God, and nothing else in the world. ‘The fear of God 
makes us wish to foster peace.” His closing words were: ‘He who 
attacks will find us armed to a man, every man having in his heart a 
firm belief that God is with us.” 

The speech created a profound impression in the delivery, and ap- 
plause, long and loud, hailed the great speaker at its close. 

* * 


THE American Copyright League appeals for personal and active aid 
in securing international copyright. The grounds on which it rests its 
appeal are that it is desirable to raise our own country to the standard 
of national morality and of international fair play maintained by all 
other civilized nations ; to promote the wholesome development of our 
national literature, by enabling authors to compete with those to whom 
no payment is now made; to provide a fair field for American authors 
in their own country and abroad, so that they may make an adequate 
support ; to do justice to foreign authors, who are entitled to receive 
from us what our authors would expect to make in other countries ; and 
to widen the circulation of the best new literature, American and 
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international, by the reduced price which would follow. The league 
expresses the belief that the American people are willing to pay for 
what they get, and will agree that a book honestly come by is better 
than a cheap book. It maintains that every American citizen has a 
practical interest in this reform. Readers, as well as makers of books, 
are invited to join the league, and to write to their representatives in 
Congress, urging them to vote for a measure looking to the end proposed. 
“." 

INCREASING interest is developing in Washington in the alleged extra- 
dition treaty between the United States and Russia which was made 
public nearly a year ago,in relation to which Mr. Kennan, the 
Russian traveller, declares his entire disbelief that the Senate would 
agree to hand over to Russia the Russian refugees in this country, for 
the sufficient reason that the systems of jurisprudence in the two 
countries are totally unlike. If an American refugee should be 
extradited by Russia, he would have his fair, open trial here; he would 
have his own counsel and his own witnesses. But the Russian refugee, 
on being delivered up to the Russian authorities, would have nothing, 
and worse than nothing. His trial would be secret. He would have 
to choose his counsel from the government procurers. He would have 
no witnesses at all. That is not trial — it is condemnation beforehand. 
The government procurer knows very well that any extra exertion in 
behalf of the accused would turn suspicion against him also. 

Mr. Foulke, of Indiana, has personally addressed a letter on the 
subject of the pending treaty to each member of the Senate, which 
closes with some impressive sentences, as follows: “The (Russian) 
press is throttled by an arbitrary and unjust censorship. Newspapers 
are capriciously suspended and suppressed, standard works on political 
science are forbidden, and even the oral utterances of proscribed opin- 
ions are mercilessly punished. The agents of the secret police swarm 
everywhere. Arbitrary and unwarrantable searches in great numbers 
are made at dead of night in private households. Men are imprisoned 
for years, awaiting trial for offences where there is no proof of guilt, and 
by the system of administrative exile thousands are banished and trans- 
ported to distant and inhospitable regions without conviction or any 
form of trial. 

“It is the last great despotism on earth, the only one which has 
withstood the glare of modern civilization, which demands the aid of 
the foremost champion of liberty in forging the more securely the 
fetters which bind its slaves. The result of our acquiescence will be, 
not so much the greater personal security of the sovereign, as the moral 
sanction which our support will give to the perpetuation of the merciless 
servitude in which he holds his hundred millions of subjects. ‘The 
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people of America transformed into the slave-hunters of Muscovy! 
What a bulwark for autocratic power!” 

There certainly is a moral side to the question, and it ought to govern 
in the case. 

** 

Humor, let us at once concede, is a symptom of health and harmony 
in the make-up of individual character; but, to be itself healthy, it 
should enjoy only normal relations with the other faculties, being guilty 
neither of strained eccentricities nor of gross excesses. It lays itself 
open to both of these unfortunate charges, however, in the free use to 
which it is put in the columns of the modern popular newspaper. 
There are regular professors of humor now, whose business it is, for 
so much a week or per column, to seize upon all points of human 
character, all the features of existing institutions, all doings and 
sayings both sacred and profane, and to distort, exaggerate, travesty, 
ridicule, and grotesquely jumble their meaning, until the wits of readers 
become confused and inverted, and the most serious relations of life 
discordant and farcical in the contemplation. This is net humor by any 
means ; it certainly is not wit; it is not even cheap drollery. The 
unlooked-for and surprising quality of real humor is supplanted by the 
visible and paid effort of the hardened practitioner, who is making all 
the havoc he can of what ought to be held sweet and sacred, and 
thereby natural, by the daily recurring displays of his wholly needless 
irreverence. 


HISTORICAL RECORD. 


GENERAL SHERMAN was recently charged, in an article in a Charles- 
ton, S. C., paper, with having applied the torch to Columbia during his 
historic ‘march to the sea,” and, on being shown the article and read- 
ing it, denied the whole statement, declaring that the town was in flames 
when he entered it with his troops, having been fired by General Wade 
Hampton himself, who had just left it on his retreat before the advanc- 
ing Union army. “There is just this about the destruction of 
Columbia,” said he; “I did n’t set it, neither did my men ; on the con- 
trary, Wade Hampton started the fire, and we tried to save it, not for 
the sake of the place, but for our own convenience.” * * * “The 
whole question as to who burned Columbia was sifted by the Interna- 
tional Commission, a not over-friendly body, before whom the British 
owners of some of the cotton destroyed brought their claims. If they 
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could possibly have shown that the United States troops burned that 
cotton, they would have done so. And they failed, and that settled it.” 


* * 
* 


PROFESSOR BUTLER, of Madison, Wis., in replying to the toast “ Pil- 
grim Archives, stolen by John Bull, and not yet restored,” at a recent 
meeting of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, gave an account of 
the manner in which the manuscript of Governor Bradford’s “ History 
of Plymouth Plantation ” was carried off from the library, which Prince 
had long been collecting in the tower of the Old South Church, Boston, 
the latest quotation from it having. been made before the earliest com- 
memoration at Plymouth, in 1769. By the narrowest accident this only 
history of the early colony was discovered in the Fulham library, 
belonging to the bishop of London. It numbers two hundred and 
seventy pages of manuscript, and the book plate of the Prince library is 
pasted on one of them, together with a memorandum in the handwriting 
of Prince, showing how he had obtained the manuscript from the grand- 
son of Governor Bradford. The identification had to be admitted. 

But was the precious history returned to the church library where it 
belonged? asked the speaker. Nothing of the sort. On the other 
hand, said he, it was thought a great condescension and grace when the 
lord bishop of London allowed the American owners of the book to hire 
an amanuensis, and so secure a copy of the most priceless Pilgrim relic. 
And he proceeded to express his views and his feelings further in the 
following words, which will challenge the earnest sympathy of all the 
readers of this magazine : — 

“ The Fulham dignitary has manuscripts by thousands ; while keeping 
back from us the only one containing our earliest chronicle, he filches 
from us that which not enricheth him, but leaves us poor indeed. 
Having many flocks, he robs us of our only ewe lamb. Let us draw up 
a petition, — say rather a demand, — signed by millions who boast some 
drop of Puritan blood, that the bishop of London make us an uncondi- 
tional surrender of Bradford’s holograph volume,—a manuscript as 
valuable to us as the original of Doomsday to England, —‘ an honor 
‘longing to our house, descending from our earliest ancestor, which 
’t were the greatest obloquy in the world for us to lose.’ 

“When Austria was forced to give up her domination in Venice, she 
carried off certain of the city archives. She abstracted only a few from 
fourteen millions of papers filling two hundred and _ ninety-eight 
rooms. Yet her thievery was so scandalized and so foully spoken of in 
the world’s wide mouth that Austria was soon driven to return to 
Venice whatever she had taken away. May the London lord who holds 
our unique pearl of great price right early do as Austria has done!” 
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SENOR CASTELAR made a long speech in the Spanish Cortes on the 
7th of February, in review of the European situation, as Prince 
Bismarck was doing in the Reichstag at about the same time. He 
censured the policy of a constant increase of armaments, and the policy 
of conquest, and drew a contrasting picture of military and industrial 
nations. He thought Spain ought to pursue the policy of peace and 
progress, and avoid conquests. The benefits of a general disarmament 
were eloquently descanted upon. The time for a military conquest in 
Morocco was past. Free trade is a benefit to the working classes. He 
asserted that, if the liberal principles of the present cabinet were con- 
tinued, the present monarchy might become the most remarkable of 
modern times. ; 

In Castelar’s opinion, the speech of Prince Bismarck is an indication 
of an approaching struggle between the Germans and the Slavs. The 
hostility between Germany and Russia he regarded as permanent, war 
being inevitable sooner or later. The animosity between France and 
Germany, he thought, was but transitory, and would cease when the 
latter restored Alsace-Lorraine to France. The restoration of those 
provinces was the sole object that urged France to seek a Russian 
alliance. This reconciliation is desirable for all civilized countries 
interested in checking the spread of Pan-Slavism. He advised Spain 
to be neutral in European conflicts. 

— 

THE death of General Gordon is at length told in its minutest details. 
At a special funeral service in its commemoration held recently in 
London, Rev. H. Waller, an old personal friend of General Gordon, 
pronounced the discourse, in the course of which he read the sworn 
testimony of one of the loyal sergeants who was present at Gordon’s 
death, which was communicated to Lieutenant Gordon, the late gen- 
eral’s nephew. It appears that, when Gordon heard the rebels in the 
town, he said: “It is all finished. To-day Gordon will be killed,” 
and went down stairs, followed by the four sergeants, who took their 
rifles with them. He took a chair and sat down on the right of the 
palace door, the four sergeants standing on his left. All at once a 
sheik galloped up with some Bagaree Arabs. The sergeants were on 
the point of firing, when Gordon, seizing one of their rifles, said: ‘No 
need of rifles to-day. Gordon is to be killed.” The sheik told Gordon 
that he had been ordered by the Mahdi to bring him alive. Gordon 
refused to go, saying he would die where he was, adding that no harm 
was to be done to the four sergeants, who had not fired on the rebels. 
The sheik repeated the order three times, and each time Gordon gave 
the same answer. After a few words the sheik drew his sword, and, 
rushing up to Gordon, cut him over the left shoulder, Gordon looking 
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him straight in the face and offering no resistance. His head was cut 
off and taken to the Mahdi at Omdurman. His body was buried close 
to the door of the palace, and a tomb built over it. 
* * 
* 

THE governor and council and trustees of Dartmouth College 
held a meeting on the 7th of February, and voted to refer the subject 
of the disposal of the timber standing on the college grant in the upper 
section of the State to a sub-committee, which was named, with 
instructions to advertise for and invite proposals, and submit the same 
for final action on the last Thursday in June next. 

7 

Mr. GLADSTONE returned to London from his vacation to Cannes in 
time for the opening of Parliament, showing the benefits of his mid- 
winter absence in a climate almost like that of summer. He said, in 
reply to questions relative to his impressions of his visit, that he 
greatly regretted leaving the beautiful climate of Cannes for the fogs 
of London. Yet he said he was eager for the approaching session of 
Parliament. He took long drives and walks during his sojourn at 
Cannes, and appeared in splendid condition. He was in strong voice 
and excellent spirits. 

** 

THE Bostonian Society has been presented with a fine etching,— a 
reprint of an engraving by Paul Revere,—said to be the only English 
reprint extant of the Boston Massacre, which occurred March 5, 1770. 
At the head is this explanatory inscription: ‘The Fruits of Arbitrary 
Power; or, the Bloody Massacre, perpetrated in King street, Boston, by 
a Party of the XXIX. Regt. In which Messrs. Sam Gray, Sam Mave- 
rick, James Caldwell, Crispus Attucks, Patrick Carr were killed. Six 
others were wounded, two of them (Christopher Monk and John Clark) 
mortally.” 

In the right-hand corner, under the picture, is an emblem of death’s 
head ; and in the left-hand corner is another emblem representing the 
lightning and two broken swords. At the bottom of the picture are 
some verses, full of patriotic fervor, whose author’s name is not given. 
After the verses comes the following further explanation: “ Boston 
massacre, March 5, 1770. (English reprint of Paul Revere’s engraving.) 
Showing State street, Old State House, and First Church. The frame 
formerly belonged to Francis Rotch, Esq., owner of tea ships, Decem- 
ber, 1773-” 

°¢ 

THE Historical Society of Massachusetts properly observed the cen- 
tenary, on the 6th of February, of the ratification of the Constitution of 
the United States, Massachusetts being the sixth State to ratify, which 
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she did, aiter a month’s session of her convention, by a vote of one 
hundred and eighty-seven to one hundred and sixty-eight — a narrow 
majority of but nineteen. The convention was ordered by the General 
Court on the 25th of October, 1787, and met on the oth of January, 
1788. John Hancock was made president. It is not to be doubted 
that the favorable action of Massachusetts settled the fate of the meas- 
ure. Seven States had not as yet acted on it when her convention met. 
The prevailing opinion, when it opened, was that it would refuse to 
ratify. Nor would the result have been what it finally was if the oppo- 
sition had been at all united. The largest faction of the opposition were 
those who wanted separate State sovereignty for Maine; and there were 
others who wanted out-spoken condemnation for slavery, while others 
still were strenuous for a religious test. The Federalists, so self-named, 
were for the new Constitution, and were united. They were under strict 
discipline, and they voted at the start to “ never in debate fail in gentle- 
ness and courtesy.” 
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Joun K. Rocers, treasurer of the Boston Type Foundry, one of the 
leading establishments of its class in the country, died in Brookline. 


* * 
* 


HENRI DE PENE, the editor of the Paris Gaulois, died in Paris at the 
age of fifty-eight. He had been connected with a number of the 


journals of the French capital. 


* * 
* 


Fr. HEGEL, the head of the largest Danish publishing house, died at 
the age of seventy. He brought out the first productions of Bjornson 
and Henrik Ibsen, and was a patron of other Danish writers who have 
achieved fame. 

* * 
* 

CoLONEL JOHN H. GeorGg, a well-known New Hampshire lawyer 
and politician, died at Concord early in the month. He was at one 
time a law partner of President Franklin Pierce. 

ao 


Str Henry JAMES SUMNER MAINE, the eminent English writer on 
legal subjects, died at Cannes, France. He was at one time law 
member of the Supreme Government of India. He wrote a number of 
noted legal works. 
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WILLIAM ANDERSON, a direct descendant of one of the original 
settlers of Londonderry, N. H., died at the age of ninety years. He 
had been treasurer of Pinkerton Academy for over thirty years. 

7 

Mrs. ELIZABETH GRANGER died at Pittsfield, Mass., at the age of 
one hundred and two years and nine months. She was a native of 
Northampton. 

bP his 

Mrs. AMELIA LEE JACKSON, wife of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, died 

in Boston at the age of sixty-nine. 
*_¢ 

Dr. Le Baron Bortsrorp, the oldest physician in New Brunswick, 
and a man of great intellect and boundless charity, died suddenly while 
at family prayers, at the age of seventy-six. 

* 0 

Mary Howirt, the English poet and novelist, whose name is insepa- 
rably associated in literature with that of her late husband, William 
Howitt, died at Rome, Italy. Her books comprise a long list. 

*¢ 

Dr. GEORGE S. JONEs, an old Boston physician, and formerly editor 
of the Medical and Surgical Journal, died at his residence in Boston at 
the age of eighty-one. 

+ 

MLLE. Marie BastTIA, a prima donna in Italy, where she enjoyed a 
great reputation, starved herself to death from grief because her enor- 
mous size prevented her appearance on the stage any longer. 

* * 
* 

Capt. Henry I. Mooers died at Biddeford, Me., aged ninety-two 
years. He served in the American navy in the War of 1812, and was 
well known among the seamen of New England. 

—— 

RoBberRtT HERDMAN, R. S. A., one of the foremost of Scottish artists 
and a leading member of the Royal Scottish Academy, died at the age 
of fifty-eight years. For many years he has been in the front rank of 
the painters of the Scottish school, both as a historical and a portrait 
painter, his historical subjects being taken from Scottish history. One 
of his pictures, taken from Scottish literature, was the “ Interview 
between Jeanie and Effie Deans.” 

iP 

FREDERICK C. BRIGHTLY, the author of “ Brightly’s Digest” and other 
notable law books, died at Germantown, Penn., at the age of seventy- 
six years. He had devoted himself to law-writing for the past thirty 
years, and his works are very numerous and widely reputed. 
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Mrs. WELTHA EMMONS, a noted society woman, the wife of Professor 
Emmons of the Geological Survey, died in Washington. Her eccentric 
life had caused volumes of talk, and she had twice been confined in 
asylums as insane, but been released. When she lived in Washington 
her style of living was the talk of the capital. 

°F 

Davip R. Locker, widely known to the reading public as “ Rev. 
Petroleum V. Nasby,” died at Toledo, O., at the age of fifty-five years. 
He had been connected with the Toledo Blade for twenty years, in 
which the most of his characteristic productions appeared. He had 
been a successful lecturer for many years. The “ Nasby” letters, it is 
universally conceded, exerted a very great influence during the war in 
moulding Northern opinion. Mr. Sumner is quoted as saying of them: 
** Against the devices of slavery and its supporters each letter was like a 
speech or one of those songs which stir the people.” 

*_¢ 

Mr. ELBERT J. ANDERSON, formerly a New York merchant, but for 
years past a resident of Newport, R. I., died at the age of eighty-seven 
years. He conveyed the news of the declaration of war against Great 
Britain in 1812 to the commander of the troops that were collected for 
the defense of New York at Governor’s Island. 

° 

EpWARD Lear died at an advanced age at San Remo, Italy. He 
was famous as a comic poet and a landscape painter. His nonsensical 
songs achieved a great popularity. He wrote a great number of works 
of travel. Lord Tennyson addressed one of his poems to him. 

%9 

Joun H. Srurcis, second son of the late Russell Sturgis, of London, 
and a leading Boston architect, died at Hastings, Eng., at the age of 
fifty-four. He leaves enduring memorials of his professional skill in 
Boston. 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 


One of the most fascinating of the shorter novels of the day, of the 
realistic sort, is the history of a young girl, by N. J. Clodfelter,* the 
scene of which is laid in a Pennsylvania coal-mining region. A collier 
is the hero, and the daughter of another collier is the heroine. Love is, 
of course, one of the leading elements; and the story also well illus- 
trates the benefits of life insurance, by which the girl-heroine is 
“Snatched from the Poorhouse.”’ The story affords the opportunity 
for forcibly setting forth the hardships and perils of mining life, and for 
showing the abuses too often occurring in charitable institutions. 

** 

As a treasury of interesting facts relating to men and events of the 
past and present all over the world, as an instructor in the finer 
relations of life, in modes suited to the youthful mind, by the best 
authors, St. Nicholast appears to fulfil the requirements of the time. In 
both their conception and execution, its illustrations are quite up to the 
text, and give each month’s issues the supreme attractiveness found in 
the real and in the unreal, in beauty and whimsicality, by not only the 
young but also the mature. oe 

* 

THE ladies have long been supplied with fashion magazines, while 
periodicals devoted specially to the civil and business interests of 
women are become quite numerous. In The Woman’s World,t 
edited by Oscar Wilde, the well-known expositor of artistic dress, we 
have a pleasing attempt to meet the tastes and the practical needs of 
the upper social classes. One aim of the new periodical is to aid in an 
effective system for providing the wealthy with accomplished ladies as 
serving associates, and at the same time procuring employment for 
impoverished ladies in somewhat near the social consideration to which 
they have been accustomed. The list of articles already announced 
covers the whole range of social life. There are descriptive pieces, 
narratives of adventure, and in the January number is begun a serial 
story, “The Truth about Clement Ker,” by George Fleming. A list of 
above a score of English women, mainly of high rank and literary 
reputation, are promised as contributors. ‘The numbers have thus far 
been profusely illustrated, having numerous full-page pictures, and 
smaller ones sprinkled through the text. The size is quarto, of about 
fifty pages. 


* Snatched from the Poorhouse: A Young Girl’s Life History. By N. J. Clodfelter. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 1888. Square duodecimo. pp.272. Price, 50 cents. 

t St. Nicholas; for Young Folks. Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. Published by The Century 
Company, New York. $3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. 

tThe Woman’s World. London and 739-741 Broadway, New York: Cassell and Co. Price $3.50 
a year; 35 cents per number. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE METROPOLITAN PoRTRAIT GALLERY; being one hundred portraits of eminent 
Americans on a sheet unmounted. Published by ‘‘ The Metropolitan,” 44 Broadway, 
New York. Sent postpaid, with the Literary Monthly one year, for 30 cents. 

THE Stupy oF HIsToRY IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, by Paul Fredericq. 

SEMINARY LIBRARIES AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, by Herbert B. Adams. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Fifth Series, XI. 
Baltimore. November, 1887. 8vo, paper; pp. 33. Price, 25 cents. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 1885-’86. Government Printing: 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1887. 

THE ORIGINAL Mr. Jacozns: A Startling Exposé. New York: The Minerva 
Publishing Co. 


PR2TERITA: Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts. John Ruskin, LL. D. Vol. L, 
with portrait. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW: His Life, His Works, His Friendships. 
George Lowell Austin. Illustrated. New edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 12mo. 
Pp- 419. 

CASSELL’s NATIONAL LIBRARY. Edited by Professor Henry Morley. Paper. 
Issued weekly at $5.00; single copies, 10 cents. Vol. II., No. 98, Poems by John 
Dryden. No. 99, Colloquies on Society, by Robert Southey. No. 100, Plutarch’s 
Lives of Agesilaus, Pompey, and Phocion. No. 101, The Winter’s Tale, by Wm. 
Shakspeare; with the Pandosto, or, The Triumph of Time. No. 102, The Table- 
Talk of John Selden. No. 103, The Diary of Samuel Pepys, from June to October, 
1667. No. 104, An Essay Upon Projects, by Daniel De Foe.— Vol. III. No. 105, 
Cricket on the Hearth, with Selections from “Sketches by Boz,” by Charles Dickens. 
No. 106, Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, LL. D., by Hester Lynch Piozzi. 
No. 107, Plutarch’s Lives of Solon, Publicola, Philopeemen, Titus Quinctius 
Flaminus, and Caius Marius. 





INDEX TO CURRENT HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


[The numerals designate magazines, a list of which is placed at the close of this index. The date of 
the magazines is that of the month preceding this issue of the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE, unless other- 
wise stated.] 


BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY. /anuary.—John Ruskin. W. /. Stillman.—1. 
John Gilbert. /. Ranken Towse.-—1. Abraham Lincoln: The Formation of 
the Cabinet. /ohn G. Nicolay, John Hay.—1. Thurlow Weed’s Home in 
New York City. Mrs. Martha /. Lamb— 06. Samuel Carpenter, the Elder, 
1649-1714. Wharton Dickinson.—6. Some Boston Artists and their Studios. 
Wm. H. Rideing— 16. John Arnolfini of Lucca and his Wife. Cosmo Monk- 
house.— 22. Hidalgo: The Washington of Mexico. Francis Courtenay 
Baylor—is. Memoir of Charles W. Tuttle. John W. Dean.—12. John 
Tarbox and his Descendants. ev. /ucrease N. Tarbox.—i2. Genealogy of 
Thomas Pope. Franklin L. Pope.—12. Genealogical Gleanings in England. 
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Henry F. Waters.—12. Rev. Aaron Cleveland. Benjamin Rand.—12. Col. 
Chester’s Plan of General Genealogical Research in England.—12. Soldiers 
in King Philip’s War. Rev. George M. Bodge.— 12. 

February.— My Efforts to Become a Lawyer. Belva A. Lockwood.—9. 
The Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Mrs. William Sharp. IUllus- 
trated.— 49. Mendelssohn’s Letters to Moscheles. I. Illustrated. Wélliam 
F. Apthorp.— 30. George Washington. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb.—6. Unpub- 
lished Washington Letters. Hon. Wm. H. Smith—6. Washington as an 
Angler. George H. Moore, LL. D.—6. Portraits of Napoleon the First: The 
Real Napoleon. Richard Heath.—22. Gerard Ferburg. Peter Macuab.— 22. 


DESCRIPTION. /anuary.— The Catacombs of Rome. Prof. Philip Schaff, 
D. D.—1. Russian Provincial Prisons. George Kennan.—1. The Upper 
Missouri and the Great Falls. Lugene V. Smalley—1. An Elk Hunt on the 
Plains. Frederic Schwatka—1. Thurlow Weed’s Home in New York City. 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb.—6. Cape Breton Island. /. . Endlich—1i6. A 
Long Island Homestead: Melrose Hall. /. Z. Perine.—16. The Forest of 
Fontainebleu: Winter. 1/7. Talmeyr— 22. Studies in English Costume. 
II. William III. Richard Heath—22. To Shasta’s Feet. II. Minetta 
Eames.—io. Kanai, the Garden Island of Hawaii. Bertha F. Herrick.—to. 
Hunting in Hawaii—82. Winter Sports at an English Country House. 
George Sumner——z7. Around the World on a Bicycle. XXVII. Thomas 
Stevens.— 7. The Wallaby Drivein Australia. A/len Jrwin—7. Big Game 
Hunting in the Wild West. Brig-Gen. Randolph B. Marcy.— 7. 

February.— Kirby Hall. Lady Constance Howard.—49. Alexandra College, 
Dublin. Lady Ferguson—4g9. Volcanoes. WV. S. Shaler—30. The Story 
of an Old Bridge (London). Treadwell Walden.— 47. The Glaciated Areas 
of the Ice Age. Rev. Frank H. Kasson.—8. Around San Diego Bay. 7. 
S. Van Dyke.—10. The Women of Japan. Helen H. S. Thompson.— to. 
Around the World on a Bicycle. XXVIII. Through China. Thomas Ste- 
vens.— 7. Buffalo Hunting on the Texas Plains. G. O. Shields.— 7. 

History. /anuary.— Historical Sketch of Christ Church, New York 
City.—6. Andrew Jackson’s Account of the Battle of Horse-shoe, in 1814. 
Gen. Marcus J. Wright.—6. Discovery of Yucatan. Alice D. Le Plon- 
_; 6. Men of Letters at Bordeaux in the Sixteenth Century.—15. Indian 

ar Papers: Close of the Piute and Bannock Wars. Gen. O. O. How- 
ard.—io. The History of the Staten Island Athletic Club. Charles E. 
Clay.— 7. 

February.—The Story of an Old Bridge (London). Zreadwell Walden. 
—47. The Ancient Word. S. 7. Dike.—24. Indian War Papers. X. Results 
of the Piute and Bannock War. Gen. O. O. Howard.—to. The Stars in Our 
Flag. Maj-Gen. Hamilton Schuyler — 6. 

SocioLoGy. /anuary— The Russian Provincial Prisons. George Ken- 
nam.—1. Manual Training in Schools. Alice Wellington Rollins.— 16. 
Race Theories and European Politics. John Rhys.—15. Our American Life. 
John Hall—is5. The Tariff in Japan. £. H. House.—i5. The Henry George 
Theory of the Cure for Poverty. D. ZL. Webster—24. The History of the 
Staten Island Athletic Club. Charles E. Clay.—7. The Present Conditions 
and Suggestions for the Improvement of New York Quarantine Establish- 
ment.— 27. 

February.— Life at a Working-Woman’s Home. Charlotte L. Adams.—o. 
Professions for Women. I. Medicine. Dr. Mary A. Marshall, M. D.—49. 
The Lawand the Ballot. /oseph B. Bishop.—30. Howa Great Sioux Chief 
was Named. Lieut. Fred’k Schwatka.—47. Technical Education, Commer- 
cial Training, and Sanitary Progress. S7zr Douglas Galton.—27. National 
Gains by Sanitation. Ldwin Chadwick, C. B.—27. Our National Phy- 
sique.—27. The Relation of the Church to Present Social Problems. 
Julian K. Smyth— 24. The Colored Race in Missouri. /. 17. Greenwood.— 
8. A Plea for Social Training. Mara L. Pratt—8. Truth in Legal Inves- 
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tigation. Chas. /. McCurdy and David Dudley Field—6. Modern Life im 
odern Art. Frederic Wedmore.— 22. 


David Anderson.— 22. 


1 The Century. 

2 Harper's Magazine. 

3 Andover Review. 

4 North American Review. 
5 Popular Science Monthly. 
6 Magazine of American "H istory. 
7 Outing. 

8 Education. 

9 Lippincott’s Ma, _— 
10 Overland Mont 

11 Atlantic Monthly. 


12 New England Fist. and Gen. Register. 


13 Rhode Island Historical Magazine. 
14 The Forum. 

15 New Princeton Review. 

16 The A merican( Brooklyn) Magazine. 
17 The Southern Bivouac. 

18 The Citizen. 

19 Political Science Quarteriy. 

20 Unitarian Review. 

21 The New Englander. 

22 The Magazine of Art. 

23 New England Magazine. 

24 New Jerusalem Magazine. 

25 The Eclectic Magazine. 


26 Library Notes. 

27 The Sanitarian. 

28 Johns Hopkins University Studies. 

29 The Church Magazine. 

30 Scribner's Magazine. 

31 Magazine of Western History. 

32 Bangor Historical Magazine. 

33 American Art. 

34 Essex Institute Hist’l Coll. 

35 Bangor Historical Magazine. 

36 Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 

37 The West Shore. 

38 Phrenolo, logical, Journal. 

39 Freeman's Monthly Magazine. 

40 The Musical Herald. 

41 Buchanan's Journal of Man. 

42 The Connoisseur. 

43 Journal of S, peculative Philosophy. 

44 Frank Lesli’s Sunday Magazine. 

45 Art and Letters. 

46 Treasure-Trove. 

47 St. Nicholas. 

48 Narragansett Historical Register. 
49 The Woman's World. 

50 The Quiver. 
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PUBLISHER’S EDITORIAL NOTES. 


IT may not be generally known that Savannah, Ga., is the chief port 
for naval stores in the world, and is second only to New Orleans in the 
cotton trade. With many traces of the colonial and peculiarly southern 
style of architecture, it also has an increasing number of structures, 
both commercial and residential, in the modern styles, many of them 
of much elegance and magnitude. The vegetation at this season is not 
wholly of the bare-branch sort which the home-keeping denizen of the 
northern states has now to contemplate. The city and its environs 
furnish many fine drives and charming views. The atmosphere is 
balmy and of a temperature suited to gentle exercise. 

* * 
* 

PRESIDENT AND Mrs. CLEVELAND and party were entertained at 
Dub’s Screven House, Savannah, Ga., while visiting that beautiful 
summer city on the occasion of the unveiling of the Jasper monument, 
February 22-24. General U.S. Grant, wife, and party were guests of 
this hostelry in January, 1880. 

The table at the Screven House is admirable, and Mr. Dub makes 
his many northern guests at home and extremely comfortable. 

* * 
* 

Captain H. C. Daccett, of the steamer Chattahoochie, is a son of 
the old Bay State, being a native of Vineyard Haven. He has been 
nearly seventeen years in the steamship service between New York 
and Savannah. He is both a skilful and a courteous commander. 


* * 
* 


THE Clyde Steamship Line is the only one running direct between 
New York and Florida. It is a very popular line, and thrives under 
the able management of Theo. G. Eger, Esq., and his associates. 


* * 
* 


THE Hygeia Hotel, on Block Island, kept by C. H. Hadley, occupies 
one of the choicest positions on the island. With its perfect sanitary 
conditions and happy combination of all the modern arrangements for 
comfort and luxury, it is a permanently desirable resort for weary 
men and women and the pleasure-seeking tourist. That this fact is 
well understood and appreciated is attested by the number of its 
patrons. 





A BEAUTIFUL QOMPLEXION! 


4 \* oS 


HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM! 


HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM gives a Pure and Blooming Complexion, 
Restores and Preserves Youthful Beauty, Its effects are Gradual, Natural 
and Perfect. It Removes Redness, Blotches, Pimples, Tan, Sunburn and 
Freckles, and makes a Lady of Thirty appear but Twenty. The MAGNOLIA 
BALM makes the Skin Smooth and Pearly, and imparts a Fresh Appearance 
to the Countenance, HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM has been Established 


nearly 40 Years, Hagan’s Magnolia Balm can he obtained of Chemists ana 
Perfumers. 


It is a lovely LIQUID and instantly applied ta FACE, NECK, ARMS 
and HANDS. It blesses rich and poor alike. 
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